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just Off The Press! 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S ANNUAL 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK" 


37th Revised Edition 


FREE with FINANCIAL WORLD One Year for $20; 
or, for $1 ADDED to 6-months’ subscription—$11 for both 


Here, in one handy, indexed volume of 50,000 financial facts, you receive the equivalent of 
1,200 large typewritten pages of vitally important data on more than 1,600 common stocks, 
boiled down to 296 pages printed in clear, readable type. There are more than 900 
CoMPLETE “FactTocraPHs,” nearly 300 Dicest “FacTocRAPHs” and more than 400 
CONDENSED “Factocrapus.” Sold separately for $5.00. 


INVESTOR’S REFERENCE MANUAL OF INESTIMABLE VALUE 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company’s set-up, 
historical background, financial position, eight 
years’ performance records, outlook and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor 
must have to evaluate the stocks you own or con- 
sider buying. “Your Factographs area MUST in 
analyzing stocks,” writes R. E. B., Owego, N. Y. 


No other investment book can take its place. Covers 
every common stock on N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
N. Y. Curb. Francis I. du Pont & Co., Brokers, re- 
cently ordered 3 “FACTOGRAPH” Books AIR- 
MAILED toa Hong Kong client—total cost $39.57 ! 


You can buy this outstanding investment book of the 
year for only $5.00. Or you can get it without one 
cent of additional expense if you remit $20 for 
yearly subscription tor FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
Four-Part Investment Service. 


NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT AT ANY PRICE! 


Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with 
our pocket stock guide (INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS) giving every FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscriber our expert RATINGS on 
1,900 listed stocks, and a Monthly Digest of new 
Corporation Earnings Reports and Balance 
Sheet factors, plus other helpful statistical data. 
Truly a great time-saver and money-saver! 





To increase the value of all your financial reading 
make frequent use of this new 37th Edition of 
STOCK FACTOGRAPHS. Send $5.00 at once 
or, better still, send $20 for an annual subscription 
(or $11 for 6 months) and receive your copy of this 
investor’s comprehensive, ready-reference manual: 
Over $50,000 financial facts to improve your invest- 
ment decisions! You, too, will surely say, “It is 
indispensable and its practical value in dollars and 
cents is beyond computation.” 


Worth $20.00 Alone, Says This Subscriber 
E. F., of New York, writes: “I would not be without 


your Factograph Book. 


I use it constantly and 
believe it is worth your entire subscription fee.” 























FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, one year, with 
newly-Revised 296-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 
(or send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with “FACTOGRAPH” BO®K) 


(Aug. 29) 


Start Now 


To Profit by 
This Book 


[1] Check here if subscription is NEW. (1 Check here if RENEWAL. 
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FOR THE INVESTOR 


a lively new monthly 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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of business, Sept. 1, 1951, on the 
following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Preferred 3714¢ per share 
Common 25¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. PopHaM, Secretary. 
Toronto, Aug. 9, 1951. 




















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 146th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporatio.1 has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per sare, 
payable September 10th, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on August 17, 
1951. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
June 26, 1951 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 135 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and Twenty- 
five Cents ($1.25) per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable at the Treasurer’s 
Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.. on Mon- 
day, September 17, 1951, to stockhoders of record at three 
o’clock P.M., on Monday, August 27, 1951. The stock 
transfer books will not be closed for the payment of this 


dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., August 16, 1951. 
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(o American Investment Company 


% ino” 
Total Avetts . . ints. $96,789,596 
- Percent of Assets Current... .. 94% 
Beanmch OMices .. 5. ci cc ies 206 


Total Loan Volume. . . .$75;5159,664 
Total Capital Funds. . . . $23,120,940 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT Net Earnings ........ $ 2,053,166 


Earned per Common Share. . .$1.01 


for the period ended June 30, 1951 Paid per Common Share. .... $0.80 
ASSETS 


from the 


























June 30. June 30, 
Current Assets: 1951 1950 
AAR assis sina sasicia a <a ase Dios ciate oka au 
Installment Notes Receivable......... Cee et ee a 89,025 69,951, 374 
figen> Riserve Tor SieneS sss ci5 5k sia dia os. ice See R aio oe me 2,528,969 2,385,789 
Ligmained PIBCONNE co 5 s\s.00de bassin daeewatman oa ean __ 461,567 396,037 
AD cain nichiocchcigianamcensderetbnuniessnsaee eaters 2,990,536 2,781,826 
Installment Notes Receivable—Net................00. $1,294,489 67,169,548 
Avcracd Unterest RECOWAIIE 255155 o\s65,45s ek EI See oe ae 827,177 694,121 
Glaims for retund of Federal Taxes. <o< <ivic.csdisies sivecwcisviane sees 211,118 
Miital AEN PASSES os coed ceaw eis dc Mawiekds heweeeune 91,235,468 76,110,945 
EeGeStRaerites Br COUN IN SEENS 5502-5 isaveidred Bis nia dis ewes wise Giae. ches 3,467,365 226,546 
Furniture, Fixtures & Real Estate—Net..........0.cecceec cee eeecees 808,048 596,847 
Petersen AACE 5, 5:65.20 a omterswiasaniwa wddehirae Sees mempnmmleeee as 1,278,715 1,269,246 
AOAUNSGENS fos owt ase beacon eOe ete neni $96,789,596 $78,203,584 
LIABILITIES 
June 30, June 30, 
Current Liabilities: 1951 1950 
Notes and Debentures Payable. ............6..0. 6000060000000 00 19d25405,000 $32,944,000 
Accounts Payable and Accruals ::.. 5 ic06icc seco osiwelseeaieiacs 1,279,516 1,049,08 
Income and'Emcess Profits Taxes... .o:< b:e.-00s0Glsee ood 0 ow'sinte le _ 3,434,140 2,397,321 
Motal Gonksent TARWities . 3.6555 0% box Sys wierd aR als 37,1 118,656 ~ 36,390, 402 
lionhg Aer QPet eas soscncewahads swauia shee ouisiecn eens mae eee 27,250,000 13,000,000 
Long Term i iis oo bi ntsct8e xd adabecmieiecmauens ___ 9,300,000 8,000,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
PREICERDG BUNS ip oa 5545 dh Roast ac bhai ss ase eee eee 2,866,768 5,925,550 
SSRN NOK ia ase anwcbe Seen sacine seam eee ase 1,954,996 1,362,790 
Pain SUR RIUANE s65isses osc ceindca swim eiagveb a generar ch. cl eye ae’ Re eis Sialate 15,013,577 7,800,429 
I iis. Cais Cadawefands ite oeneee <4 tear ee 3,285,599 5,951,777 
EB vaiissian tended eo Rea eee 23,120,940 21,040,546 
Beas Aapheiig ROCKS: 2% ous sac swaen doe vascawes anemone mee 364 
Total Capital Stock and Surplus...........0...00eeee0ee+e0e+. 23,120,040 813,182 
MMA RREUINIES 0s Avinkchaededa ee aetna aa ene . $96,789, 596 eases 








SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS 














1951 1950 
Interest and Charges on Installment Notes Receivable. ............... $10,452,204 $ 8,530,603 
[SperAlin py MKD ENSES 55.45 5.258 55k ooh oeueeue sawn sun deepen eee 6,379,239 4,901,934 
PEOHE ANGINA TODEKRIORS 5 26:0 505K ASS Sia hake Ses de Reto aan a oe Oa a 4,072,965 3,628,669 
PES REID Hic oo ais’ 5b aie sh ASO OS OO a ee 40,837 
income Before Provision for Taxes; 2.6 6 6.6.cb0d sa pisdawsiewieesceethas 4,113,802 3,628,669 
PSGUICHORN EON GREER 6 oso oi ssh Sascha ee oe iabioae Su ee cesisauho’ 2.060,636 1,433,108 
IP EMOOMIE Ss din is wok kK suis dintslawdlorweGem car ronan Cer cae 2,053,166 2,195,561 
Rien Gaitiaa leans 3 iad iiss sacks vedere carina eas __ 2,863,643 4,881,148 
‘ee ea rrr eT Se cm Aree, it ye 4,916,809 7,076,709 
Deduct: Cash Dividends on Stock of Parent Company:........... 1,631,210 1,124,932 
Rained Salat Sone 90. ssc ivssessusstedscOuctasese. bhi wal $ 3,285,599 $5,951,777 
FINANCING THE CONSUMER THROUGH COMMON STOCK LISTED ON NEW YORK 
NATIONWIDE SUBSIDIARIES—PRINCIPALLY AND MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGES (AMT) 
PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION + GENERAL PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION Copy of semi-annual report available upon request at 


LOAN SERVICE CORPORATION + OHIO FINANCE COMPANY Executive Offices, 1112 Ambassador Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 





























Harris & Ewing 


Government bonds being examined as they come off the press 


What Outlook Now 
For Bond Market? 


After a severe slump from March through June, prices 


have shown good recovery. Trends now determined by 


supply and demand instead of stabilization operations 


hroughout the war and postwar 

period, until a few months ago, 
prices of Government bonds and 
therefore of high grade corporate ob- 
ligations have depended primarily on 
Federal policies determined mostly on 
the basis of debt management require- 
ments rather than credit control. All 
during this period, the Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee stood 
ready to buy all Government bonds 
offered to it at a price calculated to 
hold yields on existing issues down 
to a low enough level to ensure ade- 
quate subscriptions to the frequent 
large new issues ‘sold at low coupon 
rates. The prices sometimes varied, 
but the basic policy never did. Thus, 
the Treasury was able to multiply the 
Federal debt without a corresponding 
increase in interest charges. 


Decade-Old Problem 


Since the resulting low rates were 
not attractive to most investors, an 
unduly large portion of the debt was 
lodged in commercial and Federal 
Reserve bank portfolios, increasing 
the money supply and contributing 
very substantially to the inflation 
which has been a practically continu- 
ous problem throughout the past 
decade. Federal reserve authorities 
grew increasingly dissatisfied with 
this situation after the war ended, but 
AUGUST 29, 1951 


while they succeeded in persuading 
the Treasury to permit some increases 
in yields on short term issues, they 
were forced to continue supporting 
bond prices until early last March. 
As a result, commercial banks, in- 
surance companies and other lending 
institutions with plentiful opportuni- 
ties for more profitable employment 
of their funds sold bonds to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. During the five years 
from February 1946 to February 1951 
commercial banks reduced their hold- 
ings of Governments from $93.8 bil- 
lion to $58.9 billion and insurance 
companies showed a drop from $24.7 
billion to $18.7 billion. Although the 
total debt was cut during this period 
from $279.8 billion to $256 billion, 
Federal Reserve holdings fell only 
from $22.9 billion to $21.9 billion. 
Early last March, the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve announced that 
they had reached “full accord” on 
debt management and monetary poli- 
cies. A new issue of non-marketable 
bonds was offered in exchange for the 
two largest restricted marketable is- 
sues with the objective of reducing 
the volume of bonds available for sale 
to the Federal Reserve. Shortly there- 
after, all bond pegs were - pulled, 
though the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury (the latter on behalf of its 
investment accounts) did enough buy- 


ing at declining prices to maintain an 
orderly market. But Treasury buying 
has been negligible since March and 
Federal Reserve purchases since mid- 
April; the latter agency, in fact, has 
bought no bonds whatever for the past 
six weeks. 

Both Government and corporate 
bonds dropped sharply from March 
through June. The Dow-Jones index 
of 40 bonds fell from 103.50 February 
16 to 97 July 1. This trend reflected 
not only the unsettling effects of the 
major change in Federal policy but 
also an unusually heavy demand for 
funds in the face of a reduced supply. 
It is estimated that corporate security 
issues to raise new capital were larger 
during the first seven months of the 
year than in any similar period in 
history except 1929. State and muni- 
cipal needs have also been substantial. 
Corporate bond prices suffered not 
only because of the drop in Govern- 
ments (whose trends they usually 
parallel) but because corporates were 
sold by insurance companies and other 
institutions which had made forward 
lending commitments and preferred 
not to obtain the funds to meet them 
by selling Governments at a loss. 


Basis of Reversal 


Since the beginning of July, the 
price trend has reversed. The Dow- 
Jones 40-bond index now stands at 
slightly over 99, having advanced al- 
most without interruption. The re- 
versal reflects a number of factors. 
The combined effects of real estate 
and consumer credit restrictions and 
the voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram, together with the drop in com- 
modity prices, have reduced the de- 
mand for credit. Institutional lenders 
have now covered the forward com- 
mitments they made before the change 
in policy last March, and are holding 
new commitments within the volume 
of funds they expect to have available 
from loan repayments and new sav- 
ings. 

Thanks to the rising level of per- 
sonal income and the drop in con- 
sumer expenditures, personal saving 
is increasing sharply. In the second 
quarter, it was the largest since World 
War II ended. This involves an in- 
crease in commercial and savings bank 
deposits and a resulting gain in the 
volume of loanable funds. A consid- 

Please turn to page 20 











Ten Stocks Which 


Should Earn More in 7°51 


Although aggregate corporate profits this year will be 


lower, a number of companies will report gains over 1950. 


Here are ten issues in position to accomplish this feat 


oases all of the nation’s leading 
corporations have released first 
half earnings reports and it is now 
possible to single out those companies 
likely to show higher profits for the 
full year than in 1950. Corporate 
profits after taxes last year totaled 
$22.8 billion—a record high—so that 
further betterment in the current year 
by individual companies would, gen- 
erally speaking, constitute an enviable 
earnings performance. 

Selectivity must continue to be the 
watchword of investors, however, 
since divergent trends are apparent 
not only between various industries, 
but also between individual members 
of particular groups. The accompany- 
ing list of ten stocks, primarily con- 
sisting of better-grade issues, appears 
exceptionally well situated in the 
present economy to better last year’s 
earnings. Two issues are rated A in 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp Independent Ap- 
praisals: Texas Company and Union 
Pacific. Four are rated B+: Bristol- 
Meyers, El Paso Natural Gas, Fire- 
stone Tire and Underwood. Ana- 
conda Copper and Glidden carry a B 
rating, while Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
and Commercial Solvents are C+ is- 
sues. Among the ten issues, Bristol- 
Meyers and Union Pacific have the 
longest records for continuous divi- 
dend payments (since 1900), while 
Commercial Solvents is the junior 
issue in this respect, with uninter- 


Growth potentialities have not been 
overlooked in compiling the accom- 
panying list. As joint owner of Ti- 
tanium Metals Corporation of Amer- 
ica with National Lead, Allegheny 
Ludlum is in a favored position to 
benefit from the sharp increase in 
titanium output required by the de- 
fense program. Firestone Tire, an old 
favorite, joined with Cities Service 
Company somie menths ago in form- 
ing American Petrochemical Corpo- 
ration for the manufacture of essential 
chemicals from petroleum hydrocar- 
bons, enhancing its longer term out- 
look. Firestone raised its quarterly 
dividend to $1.50 in July and will be 
split 2-for-1 if stockholders approve 
this action on September 2. 


Others In Group 


Commercial Solvents (FW, Aug. 
1) is undergoing a transformation 
from an alcohol company to a manu- 
facturer of a diversified line of chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals and agricultural 
specialties. While the company still 
ranks as somewhat more speculative 
than the average chemical producer, 
management is establishing a strong 
base for further diversification of ac- 
tivities. And speaking of diversifica- 
tion, few organizations can boast of 
activities on a broader scale than 
Glidden Company, whose products 


fall into eight genéral categories rang- 
ing from paints and varnishes to 
vegetable oils and food products. 

After a long period of market slug- 
gishness, Bristol-Meyers has come in 
for an increased share of investment 
attention recently and is currently 
selling around the year’s high. Pro- 
prietaries constitute more than half 
of the company’s sales, but the ethical 
drug division is growing in impor- 
tance and the issue is still well below 
its 1946 high of 70. Unlike the 
drugs, oils and chemicals, many good 
grade rails have been comparatively 
backward in recent market sessions. 
Union Pacific, for example, is selling 
in the lower level of a 1951 range of 
10914-98. While other, more specu- 
lative rail issues have turned in spec- 
tacular market performances of late 
because of the magic of oil, investors 
have apparently forgotten that Union 
Pacific obtained 34 per cent of total 
profits last year from oil operations 
and over 50 per cent in 1949. Re- 
flecting its improved operating out- 
look, U-P returned to the practice of 
paying $1 extra last January, in addi- 
tion to the regular $1.25 quarterly 
disbursement ; last year the extra was 
omitted. 

One of the more favorably situated 
industries under present conditions is 
the office equipment group (FW, 
Aug. 15). Underwood Corporation, 
which derives about half its sales from 
typewriters and the balance from add- 
ing and accounting machines and sup- 
plies, is one of the more Cconserva- 
tively capitalized members of the 
group, with no debt or preferred stock 
the 


preceding 734,300 common 
shares. Yielding close to 7%4 per 


cent from a well-secured dividend, 
this issue is one of the more attractive 
income producers in the tabulation. 


Ten Stocks With Favorable Earnings Prospects 


7-———Earned Per Share——, 
7~—Annual—, Six Months 


rupted payments since 1940. 


It should be noted that the extent Dividends Recent 


: : : : Company 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price {Yield 
of earnings gains will be determined aytegheny Ludlum Steel...:. $1.15 $7.07 $281 $3.83 $250 $1.00 44 5.7% 
by the size of the tax increase now Anaconda Copper........... 3.14 5.38 210 292 3.00 225 46 6.5 
being considered in Congress. Cer-  Bristol-Meyers.............. 1.78 3.01 1.21 196 1.60 1.20 39 4.1 
tain issues such as Firestone are so Commercial Solvents........ 128 196 050 118 1.25 0.50 31 4.0 
far ahead of their previous fiscal years El Paso Natural Gas........ 192 232 2176 «382 -125° 120 32 58 
in terms of earnings that sizable Firestone Me ktaGoikeiaiede b8.82 b16.76 c6.68 c11.70 5.00 3.50 114 5.3 
gains are likely to be shown in the Glidden Company........... b3.23. b4.11 €e2.15 e2.79 2.10 2.25 40 5.6 
current operating period. Others eee cote Pte sdhanedes pe oe a “s pre es 2 
such as Allegheny Ludlum Steel may yaion Pacific............... 10.26 1480 439 5.64 5.00 4.75 102 59 
show a narrower margin of improve- 





*Declared or paid to August 22. tBased on indicated payments for 1951. 
June 30. b—Years ended October 31. 


a—Twelve months ended 
c—-Six months ended April 30. e—Nine months to July 21. 
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ment over last year’s results. 
4 








Oil Flavor Boosts Utility Stock 


Montana-Dakota Utilities has more than doubled ‘in 


price this year, a performance unequaled by any other 


electric power issue. Here's what is behind the move 


resent-day buyers of Montana- 

Dakota Utilities common stock at 
about 18 times earnings of $1.31 per 
share for the 12 months ended June 
30 are making a _ three-way bet. 
First, they are wagering that earnings 
irom utility operations will at least 
continue at current levels or will im- 
prove. This seems like a safe bet, but 
hardly rewarding. At the new dividend 
rate of 22% cents a quarter (boosted 
from 20 cents by the directors on 
February 28) the yield is only 3.9 
per cent. Sec- 
ond, they are 
betting that the 
newly-discov- 
ered oil fields 
of western 
North Dakota 
and eastern 
Montana will 
become prolific 
and vastly 
stimulate popu- 
lation growth 
and business 
activity with a corresponding increase 
in demands for utility services. 

Third and most important, they 
are betting that oil or natural gas will 
be discovered in paying quantities in 
the natural gas fields now controlled 
by Montana-Dakota and thereby add 
petroleum profits to utility earnings. 
Except that they are assured of a 
small return from utility operations, 
recent purchases of Montana-Dakota 
common savor of taking fliers in 
wildcat oil stocks. 

Last fall, a test well near Virden, 
Manitoba, some 30 miles: above the 
North Dakota border, produced a 
small amount of oil for a while and 
then went dry. Soon afterwards, a 
pint of oil was swabbed from a well 
in North Dakota, about 35 miles east 
of Williston, N. D., which started a 
scramble for leases. As one oil offi- 
cial remarked, “That pint of oil cost 
more people more money than any 
other pint in the world.” 

But last April 6, Amerada Pet- 
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roleum Corporation brought in a 
commercial oil well close to where 
the original pint was swabbed, and 
the leasing rush was really on. With- 
in six weeks, wildcatters and oil com- 
panies had gathered up 6 million 
acres and by June, two-thirds of 
North Dakota’s area had been leased. 
It is currently estimated that in ex- 
cess of 50 million acres are under 
lease in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and eastern Montana. To add 
fuel to the fire, Shell Oil brought in 
an important new wildcat oil well on 
July 18 on land leased from the 
Northern Pacific Railway about 125 
miles north of Baker Gas Field. 

Last April 10, Montana-Dakota 
Utilities and Fidelity Gas, its wholly 
owned subsidiary, made an operating 
agreement with Shell Oil covering 
approximately 90,000 acres in the 
Baker Field, of which 58,000 acres 
are under lease or permit to Mon- 
tana-Dakota. Under this agreement, 
Shell began drilling a deep test well 
which, on July 19, was down 3,472 
feet. The well is to be drilled to a 
depth of at least 10,000 feet, or to a 
depth sufficient to prove the under- 
ground structure, or until oil or gas is 
found in paying quantities. If it is not 
commercially productive, Shell has the 
option of drilling additional wells or 
surrendering its rights under the 
agreement. But if oil or gas in pay- 
ing quantities is found, Shell must 
carry on a drilling program covering 
the entire 90,000 acres. 

Holders of leases or permits are 
to receive 25 per cent of the net pro- 
ceeds of oil or gas production and 
Fidelity Gas gets another 25 per cent. 
If all the oil and gas discovered 
comes from the 32,000 acres on 
which Montana- Dakota holds no 
leases or permits, it still would get 
25 per cent of the net proceeds in- 
directly through Fidelity Gas. If oil 
or gas is found under all of the 90,- 
000 acres, Montana-Dakota would 
get, directly or indirectly, 41.11 per 
cent of the net. But if all the oil or 


gas discovered came from only the 
58,000 acres on which Montana- 
Dakota holds leases or permits, it 
would get either directly or indirectly 
50 per cent of the net. 

Montana - Dakota Utilities _ sells 
natural gas at retail in 27 commun- 
ities in northern and eastern Mon- 
tana, 17 communities in western and 
southern North Dakota, eleven com- 
munities in north central and the 
Black Hills areas of South Dakota, 
afid at wholesale in Great Falls and 
Shelby, Mont. Butane gas is served 
in Missoula, Mont., Valley City, 
N. D., and Crookston, Minn. Elec- 
tricity is sold at retail in 35 commun- 
ities in Montana, 122 in North Da- 
kota, 35 in South Dakota, 5 in Wyo- 
ming and 2 in Canada. Altogether, 
230 communities with a population 
of 320,030 are supplied at retail with 
electric, natural gas, butane gas 
and/or steam heat service. 

On April 10, 1951, Montana-Da- 
kota sold 236,755 additional common 
shares to stockholders and under- 
writers at $14.50 per share. On May 
16 it sold $3 million first 354’s and 
$2 million serial 314’s. And on July 
25, it sold another 162,838 common 
shares to stockholders and under- 
writers at $17 a share. As a result, 
it now has $26.1 million bonds, $6.21 
million notes and bank debt, 99,115 
shares of 4.5 per cent $100 par pre- 
ferred stock (excluding 885 treasury 
shares) and 1,465,536 shares of $5 
common stock outstanding (exclusive 
of 241,577 common shares reserved 
for exchange with the common stock 
of Montana-Wyoming Gas Pipe Line 
by the close of 1958). 

Per-share earnings on the common 
stock and dividends paid are pre- 
sented below. Earnings are based on 
the number of common shares out- 
standing at the year-end. 


-—Years Ended Dec. 31-~ 
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Currently traded at about 23 com- 
pared with a 1951 low of 11%, the 
stock yields 3.9 per cent. Based purely 
on its utility operations, it appears 
overpriced. But if a few gushers are 
drilled it could be very cheap. 
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Growth Stocks for 


Substantial Profits 


Many industries have shown large and continued gains 


in volume, but some are already nearing maturity and 


others cannot show corresponding increases in earnings 


he outstanding characteristic of a 

growth industry should be a 
large and continued increase in pfo- 
duction and sales — in units, if the 
nature of the business permits this 
type of measurement, and in dollars 
regardless of the type of activity. 
Many groups meet this obvious, but 
deceptively simple requirement. For 
instance, 1948 production of automo- 
biles and trucks was the largest in 
history, except for 1929, and this per- 
formance was followed by the estab- 
lishment of new all-time records in 
1949 and again in 1950. In dollar 
value, factory sales of cars and trucks 
have set successive new peaks in each 
of the past four years. 

However, this does not qualify 
automobile production as a growth in- 
dustry, for many reasons. First, the 
growth has by no means been suffi- 
ciently continuous in recent years ; no 
growth industry takes nineteen years 
to surpass a previous peak. Second, 
the record of the postwar period has 
been abnormal, having been due in 
large part to the filling of demand 
deferred during the war and early re- 
conversion years. Finally — and this 
is the most important point by far — 
there is no reason to believe that the 
industry can go on establishing new 
output records frequently in years to 
come. 


Best Showing 


Other groups have made a better 
record from the standpoint of con- 
tinuity of their gains in unit sales. 
Probably the best performance in this 
respect has been turned in by cigar- 
ette manufacturers, who have seen 
unit consumption of their product rise 
in every year since 1901 except 1920, 
1931 and 1932. There is every pro- 
spect that gains will continue for an 
indefinite number of years to come — 
perhaps throughout the present cen- 
tury — but cigarette production is de- 
cidedly not a growth industry from 
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al investment standpoint since rising 
costs and increasing competition have 
prevented enterprises in this group 
from carrying sales gains down to net. 
American Tobacco actually earned 
less last year than in 1932. 

Other groups which can _ boast 
steady and substantial advances in 
unit consumption are the airlines 
(passenger-miles), telephone compa- 
nies (number of conversations) and 
electric power utilities (kilowatt- 
hours). But all three are subject to 
rate regulation by various Govern- 
ment agencies; thus they have not 
been able to show earnings gains in 
the past commensurate with the in- 
creases in unit consumption and dol- 
lar revenues, and almost certainly will 
not be able to do so in the future. 

There are some industries, how- 
ever, which are better situated in this 
respect. The chemicals, of course, 
have been leading growth situations 
for many years, and show no sign of 
ceasing to deserve this designation. 
Many individual chemical products 
have reached or are approaching sa- 
turated markets ; others now expand- 
ing rapidly will suffer the same fate 
within five or ten years; but the in- 
dustry — as represented by the large 
diversified enterprises — will doubt- 
less go on setting new records by 
developing entirely new products. 
Despite its long record of growth, no 
ceiling is now in sight for this group. 

The natural gas industry occupies 
a similar position. Marketed produc- 
tion of natural gas has increased in 
all but seven years since 1899 (earlier 
data, if available, would probably ex- 
tend this record), and the rate of gain 
has shown an accelerating trend. 
Marketed production first passed one 
trillion cubic feet in 1923, two trillion 
in 1936, three trillion in 1942. Last 
year, it was almost six trillion. The 
large house-heating market is almost 
untouched in many parts of the coun- 
try, and for years to come the indus- 


try’s chief problem will be augmenting 
its gas reserves and its pipe lines fast 
enough to keep up with demand. 

The closely allied field of petroleum 
has progressed further toward matur- 
ity than has natural gas, but still has 
a long way to go even disregarding 
the possibility that the domestic in- 
dustry may be called on to supply a 
larger portion of world requirements 
in future. Consumption of the indus- 
try’s normal products is steadily in- 
creasing on a per capita basis, and in 
addition most of the leading units are 
becoming heavily involved in the rela- 
tively new field of petrochemistry. 

Although it is certainly not a new 
activity and does not possess the “ro- 
mance” attributes of the chemicals, 
paper production shows all the char- 
acteristics required of a growth in- 
dustry. Consumption per capita has 
risen sharply ; total use, of course, has 
gone up even more. Profit margins 
are significantly wider than they were 
before the war ; while this is no guar- 
antee that they will remain equally 
wide, it is reassuring. The multitude 
of uses for paper, and the many forms 
in which it is used, provide a wide 
degree of diversification. 


Proof by Performance 


The machinery industry does not 
lend itself well to statistical analysis 
due to the many different types of 
machinery represented in this too- 
inclusive classification. Nevertheless, 
the better-situated units in the field 
have excellent growth attributes de- 
monstrated by actual performance as 
well as being called for by abstract 
logic. The increase in productivity 
which must be maintained in order to 
raise our standard of living can come 
about only through continuous me- 
chanization, and while machinery pro- 
duction is subject to cyclical influences 
the long term trend is still upward. 

Two other minor groups also de- 
serve mention — drugs, on the basis 
of constant development of new prod- 
ucts by this industry, and aluminum, 
which has materially widened its po- 
tential applications because of the con- 
tinued decline in its price throughout 
the present century. 


* * * 


This is the second of three articles deal- 
ing with growth stocks. The final instal- 
ment will present specific issues for rep- 
resentation in. growth situations. 
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Investor Schools 


Women Popularize 


Started originally for women, broker courses in investment 


fundamentals create live interest among men as well. New trend 


seen as boon to brokers and buffer to preachers of socialism 


t a mid-winter meeting in 1948- 

4 49 attended by a team of men 
from the sales and advertising divi- 
sion of the New York office and 
various executives of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, the suggestion was 
advanced, “Why not a course in in- 
vestment fundamentals for women?” 

Purely as an experiment, but with 
considerable enthusiasm, the San 
Francisco office of We the People in- 
serted an advertisement in the San 
Francisco papers announcing a 
course. It was not put in the finan- 
cial pages, “women don’t read the 
financial pages,” but on the society 
pages. The experiment drew front 
page publicity and invitations were 
accepted to an unexpected degree, 
necessitating the raising of seating 
capacity from 200 to 500 and then to 
1,000. The highest figure was still 
not enough; it was decided to give 
two courses to about a_ thousand 
women in each group. 

Success of the innovation was 
marked. Merrill Lynch promptly 
set about extending the courses to 
women in most of the 100 cities in 
which it has branches and, fast 
though it moved, it found in two cities 
at least—Pittsburgh and Salt Lake— 
that a lively competitor, Reynolds & 
Company, had beaten them to the 
punch. They, too, were glad to bring 
investment technicians—brokers, pro- 
fessors and others—to women eager 
to learn the A B C’s of investment. 


Bigger Program 


The woman angle of the educa- 
tional program is of course only part 
of a bigger undertaking, though in 
some ways the most significant. It 
showed a livelier general interest in 
finance than had been supposed. 

For more than a decade, the New 
York Stock Exchange, the New 
York Curb Exchange and other or- 
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ganized markets have made their fa- 
cilities and personnel available to uni- 
versities and other institutions to 
teach the simple facts ‘of investment. 
This action helped whet the appetite. 

Just last month, Bache & Co. pre- 
sented a brokerage house in action to 
10,000 schoolmen attending Colum- 
bia University’s 23rd annual summer 
session’s educational exhibit. The 
Bache exhibit utilized a live Stock 
Exchange ticker and a live business 
news wire to dramatize the story of 
brokerage «activities. Teachers care- 
fully studied it. 

An unexpected variation grew out 
of the women’s courses and broad- 
ened appeal. Lecturers suggested that 
the women ask their husbands about 
stocks and bonds, how and where 
they were investing the family sav- 
ings, their preferences for investment 
—a mortgage lien vs. a common 
stock, a government savings bond vs. 
an equity in a growing company, and 
so on. The result? Men also began 
asking for admission to investment 
courses. Consequently, the 1951 pro- 
gram of Merrill Lynch is not re- 
stricted to women. Men also attend. 
Many other firms similarly hold 
mixed classes, 

Success of the schools has shattered 
some previously conceived notions 


and created new avenues of approach 
to the field. 

It had been general belief that 
women would not bother about 
finance—too dull. That is wrong. In 
the words of a Reynolds & Company 
executive, “they took to it like ducks 
to water.” 

It had been assumed that men gen- 
erally know more about investment 
than women do. 

Contrary to supposition, woman, 
the shopper, seems no more con- 
cerned, and no less, with dollars and 
cents calculations in investment than 
men are. | 

Women go to the courses primar- 
ily because of the attraction of the 
subject matter; they do not need the 
inducement that derives from the fact 
that fellow members of the club are 
going. Men are somewhat more clan- 
nish. The course draws men better 
if a group from the plant or the of- 
fice is attending. 

Questions from both run a wide 
gamut. Women, for instance, are 
quite interested in commission 
charges and the odd lot differential. 
But so are men. 

One difference is notable. Women 
are more conservative.” They want 
to be sure of income. Moreover, 
they are inclined to look with favor 
on a company which they know about 
from using its products. Men are 
more speculative. 

Do the investment schools pay for 
themselves ? 

The firms giving the courses can 
not answer that one with finality. 
They believe they will pay if they are 
not doing so now. 

Merrill Lynch’s first course for 
women was opened less than 20 
months ago. Since then, 65,000 wo- 
men—and recently many men—have 
attended. That body of informed 
citizens, scattered throughout the 
United States, has a better under- 
standing of investment today than 
ever before, which is an indication 
that they are interested and may be- 
come security holders. 

More than that, the 65,000 women 
represent an appreciable addition to 
the number of informed people who 
are not likely to fall for misrepre- 
sentation of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, thus strengthening the buffer 
against state socialism, communism 
and similar isms. 
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"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Chemical Pook 

Selling around 75 to yield 2.7% on 
reg. ind. an. rate of $2, stock’s chief 
appeal lies in its growth. Sales in the 
first six months were $254 million, a 
gain of $60 million over volume in 
the initial half of last year, while per 
share profits rose to $2.49 vs. $2.11 in 
the earlier period. The current budget 
allocated for expansion purposes is set 
at around $50 million compared with 
only $24 million spent to enlarge 
capacity in all of 1950. Included in 
present plans are projects to add 50 
per cent chlorine output in Hopewell 
(Va.), a $25 million expenditure to 
boost synthetic nitrate capacity and 
the erection of a new $8 million fac- 
tory to triple phenol production at the 
Philadelphia plant. (Also FW, June 
20.) 


Chrysler bo 

Stock appears reasonably priced 
despite near term uncertainties facing 
the automotive industry; recent price, 
70. (Paid $6 thus far in 1951; paid 
1950, $9.75.) Despite a drop in net 
to $4.11 a share for the first six 
months of 1951, the usual $2 dividend 
was declared for the third quarter. 
Output of military type trucks is be- 
ing stepped up and substantial de- 
liveries of defense products will be 
made in 1952. In addition, work is 
almost completed on a new plant in 
the Detroit area which will manu- 
facture jet engines. 


Col. Broadcasting A & B B 

Selling around 28, shares offer 
some. longer term speculative appeal 
because of growing participation in 
the television field. (Pays $1.60 an.) 
Net income for the first six months of 
1951 amounted to $1.29 per share in 
contrast to $1.45 per share in the 
same period of 1950, the lower earn- 
ings reflecting a substantial increase 
in Federal taxes. This total is exclu- 


sive of the earnings of Hytron Radio 
which became a part of the CBS 
group on June 15. New acquisitions 
are expected to give impetus to Co- 
lumbia’s drive for a greater share of 
the television market. 


Dixie Cup B+- 

Although at historically high levels, 
increased earnings and elimination of 
the preferred place this stock in good 
position; recent price, 66. (Paid thus 
far m 1951, $2.25; paid 1950, 
$1.621%4.) Earnings for the first six 
months of 1951 reached $3.89 a com- 
mon share as against $2.77 for the 
like period in 1950. Following call 
for redemption of the convertible 
Class A stock, holders exercised their 
option and converted their shares into 
178,485 shares of common. The sole 
outstanding stock now consists of 
381,161 common shares. There is 
some outstanding long-term debt but 
the company’s financial position is 
fairly strong. 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

Stock is one of the better grade in- 
dustrial equities, with good further 
growth prospects; recent price, 46. 
(Paid $1.80 plus stock thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $1.70 plus stock.) 
Despite the fact that sales volume 
rose some 52 per cent to $254 million 
in the first six months of 1951, sharp- 
ly higher taxes cut into profits and 
lowered net to $1.52 a share from the 
$1.73 a year ago. Federal taxes for 
the 1951 period totaled $41 million 
vs. $15 million in the 1950 six 
months. Sales gains were experienced 
in practically all company’s lines, in- 
cluding aerofilm for military uses and 
mapping, amateur roll and home 
movie film as well as Kodacolor 
prints. There also were gains in sales 
of rayon and plastics by the Tennes- 
see Eastman division. (Also FW, 
Apr. 25.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment: policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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General Public Utilities C+ 

Stock combines fair growth with a 
liberal yield; recent price, 18. (Pays 
$1.20 an.) Heavier taxes (which 
equaled $1.63 a share) caused earn- 
ings to dip to $1.83 per share in the 
twelve months ended June 30 from 
the $2.09 reported in the preceding 
period. The 1951 earnings include 
$1.39 a share from domestic subsidia- 
ries and 44 cents from operations in 
the Philippines. The Central Bank of 
the Philippines has approved payment 
to the parent company of $1.5 million 
in common dividends of its sub- 
sidiary, Manila Electric Company, for 
the first half of 1951. The August 
disbursement has been received, with 
others due in September and October. 
(Also FW, May 30) 


Humble Oil A 


Stock constitutes one of the sounder 
oil equities which should participate 
fully in the industry's growth ; recent 
price, 125. (Pays $4 an.) Earnings 
of company in the first half of 1951 
were near record levels, with net ad- 


share vs. $2.99 a share a year ago. 
Also, net crude oil production rose to 
a daily average of 338,000 barrels as 
against 251,300 barrels in the same 
period a year earlier while refinery 
runs of crude expanded to 244,300 
barrels daily from 200,200 a year ago. 
While company appears to be heading 
for at least the second best year in its 
history, management warns against 
over-optimism in the final half due to 
the prevalence of a number of uncer- 
tainties. These include impost of high- 
er tax rate, ‘an expected increase in 
dry hole costs and decrease in produc- 
tion. (Also FW, May 9.) 


International Paper B 

Stock at 52 still appears to offer 
some longer-term growth possibilities. 
(Pays 75c quarterly.) Sales and earn- 
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ings for the first six months of 1951 
were the largest in the history of the 
company, but income taxes and EPT 
totaling $47 million lowered net three 
cents to $3.50 a common share. It is 
too early to gauge the effect of the 
newly extended DPA controls. No 
provision has been made for expected 
tax increases and second half net will 
probably suffer if the new tax bill is 
passed before the year-end. 


Lion Oil B 

Despite mediocre return, stock of 
relatively small but well integrated 
company possesses favorable longer 
term growth prospects; recent price, 
43 to yield 4.6%. (Pays $2 an.) In 
the first half of the current year com- 
pany reported an increase of 17 per 
cent in refined oil sales but, due to a 
36-day strike at the chemical plant, 
chemical sales were off 31 per cent. 
Total sales advanced by only one per 
cent. As a consequence, net in the 
recent operating period declined to 
$2.45 a share from the $3.05 a share 
reported in the same period of 1950. 
Company has stepped up its search for 
and development of new reserves of 


| crude oil and natural gas which has 


resulted in the addition of 78 gross or 
72 net producing wells in the first 
half of 1951. (Also FW, April 11.) 


Martin-Parry C+ 

Stock is a speculation; recent price 
12. (Pd. 30c in 1951 but July pay- 
ment omitted ; pd. 1950, $1). Company 
sustained a loss of $294,000 in the 
first three quarters of the current 
fiscal year to end August 31 mainly 
because of progressive cuts in amounts 
of copper, steel and aluminum it is 
allowed under Government allocation. 
Since unusual expenses are being in- 
curred for conversion of part of the 
Toledo plant for production of a new 
weapon covered by a confidential con- 
tract, a loss probably will be reported 
in the final quarter. Although details 
of the new defense item are not avail- 
able, the assignment has been describ- 
ed as “the largest defense contract in 
the history of the corporation.” Better 
operating results in the coming fiscal 
year are in prospect but a resumption 
of dividends (omitted to conserve 
cash) is still some time off because the 
defense order necessitates the spend- 
ing of large sums for equipment and 
materials. 
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Mohawk Carpet Mills B 
Now at 34, stock has backed away 
from last year’s high of 41%, reflect- 
ing sharp sales slump m carpet field. 
(Pays 75c quarterly.) Earnings for 
the first two quarters of 1951 dropped 
to $2.75 a share from 1950's $4.42. 
Moreover, this includes for the first 
time the recent acquisition of the 
Delaware Rayon and the New Bed- 
ford Rayon subsidiaries. Consumer 
demand remains almost non-existent 
and finished goods are piling up in 
warehouses. Improvement is hoped 
for by the end of the third quarter 
when heavy fall buying begins. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light B 
Stock at 27 affords a return of 
close to 6%. (Pays $1.60 an.) Com- 
pany plans to offer common stock- 
holders on or around September 18 
one new common share for each 
seven shares held. The proceeds will 
help finance the present postwar con- 
struction program which will total 
$143 million over the next 4% years. 
Of the total to be spent by the end of 
1955, $82 million will go for addi- 
tional generating capacity and the 
balance ($61 million) will be used for 
additions and improvements to pres- 
ent facilities. (Also FW, June 6.) 


Sperry B 

Stock ts a good peace-or-war issue ; 
recent price, 31 to yield 6.4%. (Pays 
$2 an.) Reflecting increased military 
business, unfilled orders as at June 
30 totaled $509 million as against 
$291 million at the close of 1950 and 
$196 million at mid-1950. The sharp 
gain in shipments (41 per cent) dur- 
ing the first half of 1951 was due to 
larger shipments of military and 
hydraulic products together with rec- 
ord sales of farm equipment. While 
management expects seasonally lower 
farm machinery sales in the second 
half of the year, military volume 
should be substantially higher. In 
the first half of this year net rose to 
$2.57 a share from the $2.10 reported 
a year ago. 


Standard Oil of Ohio B 

Operations have been considerably 
strengthened in recent years, with 
stock’s position improved; recent 
price, 42 to yield 4.8%. (Pays $2 an.) 
Company’s drilling program this year 
originally aimed at the completion of 


100 wells on its acreage in the Spra- 
berry formation of west Texas. Up 
to the present time five have been 
completed, all of which are produc- 
tive. Total acreage owned by the 
company in this sector runs up to 30,- 
000 and, plans in 1952 and 1953 call 
for the drilling of a substantially 
larger number of wells than the quota 
established for this year. If company’s 
acreage proves up, independent esti- 
mates indicate that it could add some 
three million barrels of oil annually 
to company’s current production of 
around 11 million barvels. Also, 
present reserves of around 100 mil- 
lion barrels might be boosted another 
24 million barrels. Net earnings in 
the first half of 1951 were $2.14 per 
share vs. $1.92 per share a year ago. 


Thew Shovel B 

At 20 on the New York Curb, this 
industry leader offers longer term 
growth and a liberal yield. (Paid 
50c thus far in 1951; paid 1950, 
$1.50.) Earnings reached an all-time 
high for the first six months of 1951, 
with $2.88 a common share compared 
with $2.13 a share in the like period 
last year. Military orders for $25 
million are still on the books and 
are to be delivered over the next 
eighteen months. Although civilian 
demand for power shovels and cranes 
is expected to continue at the present 
heavy rate, company will reverse the 
first half ratio and do almost 75 per 
cent military work in the second half. 
While dollar volume will be bigger 
than ever, second half net will feel 
the brunt of lower profits on Govern- 
ment business, indicating somewhat 
lower earnings. 


Union Oil B+- 

Stock has further longer term 
growth prospects; recent price 40, 
yield 5%. (Pays $2 an.) Company 
presently is conducting an aggressive 
exploratory campaign, with 32 ex- 
ploratory wells drilling or preparing 
to drill. In the first half of the 
year company made one new dis- 
covery and several important exten- 
sions of other fields. Profits before 
taxes in the first half of 1951 at- 
tained an all-time record but the 
extremely heavier tax burden held the 
gain in net:to $2.47 a share vs. 94 
cents a share in the corresponding 
period of 1950. (Also FW, May 23.) 
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Britain A proposal by Prime 
Playing Minister Attlee’s Labor 
With Fire government in Britain to 


limit the payment of cor- 
poration dividends reminds me of the 
asinine policies pursued by J. Ram- 
say MacDonald, who headed the first 
British Labor government during the 
1920s and a later Coalition govern- 
ment. 

The recently advanced plan would 
freeze payments to stockholders for 
the next three years to the average 
disbursement of the past two years. 
Theoretically, the freeze would be a 
step toward counteracting inflation, 
but actually it has little such eco- 
nomic value. The motivation for the 
proposal stems from the Labor gov- 
ernment’s hopes to ward off union de- 
mands for further wage increases. 
Quite naturally for it, the Attlee gov- 
ernment could think of no better way 
of doing this than by revitalizing its 
standby policy to soak the so-called 
rich. With this psychological weapon, 
it won’t feel as restrained about hold- 
ing down workers’ wages, goes the 
argument favoring the freeze on divi- 
dends. 

The mere suggestion to tamper 
with dividends threw the British stock 
exchange into disorder. Prices of 
securities dropped precipitously in 
London that day. 

No more crazy notion could have 
been thought of than this plan. 
Britain today is sorely in need of 
greater production, and it should do 
everything in its power to spur indus- 
try toward that goal by encouraging 
its investors. But the British Labor 
party doesn’t care much about the 
well-being of its people, if we can 
judge by the tense economic situa- 
tions which it constantly creates. 

Fortunately for the British people, 
it will soon be within their power to 
eliminate the Labor government and 
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its unsound policies since a general 
election is not far off. 


MacArthur While the Administra- 
Talks tion would prefer to 
Sting ignore the fact, there can 


be no question that Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur has caught 
the imagination of the American 
people and won their confidence by 
the stirring public addresses which he 
has made since his abrupt dismissal 
from the very important Far East 
command. 

Those who listen to his words with- 
out rancor or political bias cannot 
help but recognize that what he says 
springs from the heart, the product of 
a man with a deep faith and pride in 
the American way of life which he 
inherited from his forefathers. 

President Truman made one of 
the greatest blunders of his political 
career when he removed the General 
from his command in a moment of 
pique. Instead of humiliating Mac- 
Arthur, the President’s action shed 
new light on him as a truly great 
American. The General’s stirring 
challenge to live and practice Amer- 
icanism as it was handed down to the 
present day by the founding Fathers 
will long be recalled. 

Across the Pacific Ocean, too, in 
Japan, the General is recognized for 
the highly important role that he has 
played in recreating the faith and 
brotherhood of man. MacArthur’s 
politic wisdom and tactful handling 
of post-war Japan has made possible 
a rebirth of friendship between that 
nation and ours. In fact, we should 
feel indebted to MacArthur for the 
present secure ties that would align 
Japan with us should the time ever 
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come when this nation would have to 
defend itself in the Far East against 
Russian aggression. 


Truce Negotiations with the Chi- 
Efforts nese Communists for an 
Ended armistice in Korea, which 


had been proceeding at a 
turtle’s pace, were abruptly halted 
last week. For the Westerner to 
attempt to read the Oriental mind at 
times is like trying to watch a tele- 
vision program on a station that 
hasn’t been tuned in. By no means 
is the picture clear. 

The Communists have haggled over 
every suggestion and statement and 
have taken every opportunity to pro- 
pagandize. Although the proposal for 
the cease-fire came from Russia’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob A. 
Malik, the Communist Chinese tried 
to make out from the very outset of 
negotiations that the United States, 
as leader of the United Nations 
forces, was asking for peace since it 
was unable to accomplish its goal. 
The fact is, of course, that the end of 
a year of fighting found the enemy 
back beyond the line where the North 
Korean invasion began. 

We had hoped that the Com- 
munists were not using the Kaesong 
peace talks as a means of gaining time 
to regroup and reinforce their badly 
beaten troops for a blow at a later 
date that would turn the tide in their 
favor. We are sincere in our ex- 
pressed desire to call a halt to the 
fighting in Korea, but there seems 
little chance left now that the enemy 
has any such wish. 

In a nutshell, if the Kaesong talks 
are really ended “from now on,” as 
the Chinese Communists stated last 
week, we will have to start fighting 
tooth and nail until they are forced 
to beg on their knees for an end to 
the war in Korea. 
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Breakdown of truce talks and Iranian oil negotiations adds 


to general uncertainty, but ensures a continued advance in 


armament spending and large business outlays for expansion 


Despite the high- hopes for a Korean truce 
nurtured by Communist willingness to back down 
at the last moment on several previous occasions, 
it now appears at least possible that no truce will 
be concluded. Add to this dismal prospect the 
breakdown of oil negotiations in Iran, making 
Russian intervention in that area much easier, and 
the many uncertainties confronting investors are 
substantially increased. Apparently high taxes and 
burdensome controls will be with us longer, and 
will take a tighter grip than had previously been 
anticipated. 


However, there is another side to the coin. 
Latest developments appear to ensure a continued 
advance in armament spending, perhaps at a faster 
pace than is called for by present plans. And 
business outlays for plant expansion, already at 
record levels, will remain large and may even go: 
higher. Furthermore, the prospect that defense 
work will displace a still larger amount of civilian 
production may spur individuals to step up their 
purchases of goods from the depressed levels of 
recent months, providing an added fillip to business. 
activity. 


President Truman’s Mid-Year Economic Re- 
port discloses that defense and related security ex- 
penditures are now running at an annual rate of 
somewhat more than $35 billion, but are slated 
to rise to $50 billion by the end of the year and to 
$65 billion six months later. Largely for this 
reason, the Council of Economic Advisers predicts 
a level of gross national product amounting to $345 
billion annually by mid-1952 and $358 billion in 
1953, against a récord rate of $326 billion in the 
second quarter of 1951 and $275 billion a year 
ago. The influence of rising defense and plant 
expansion outlays on the economy is illustrated by 
the fact that consumer expenditures in the second 
quarter were slightly below those for the third quar- 
ter of 1950, yet gross national product was $38 
billion higher. 
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There are already some signs that the resting 
period experienced by civilian goods industries in 
the recent past may be coming to an end. The 
severely depressed cotton textile market has perked 
up a bit, and a leading manufacturer of household 
electrical appliances reports a considerable improve- 
ment in consumer demand. Initial public reaction 
to the relaxation of instalment credit restrictions 
was disappointing, but the more liberal terms now 
available will exert a bullish influence as soon as 
the public stops holding out for lower prices. Con- 
gress has also passed a bill easing down payment 


- requirements on new houses selling for $12,000 or 


less; this should stimulate building activity over 
the coming months. 


Higher business profits resulting from the ris- 
ing sales total in prospect over the next several 
years will undoubtedly be subject to increasing tax 
rates. But it is not likely that any boost in taxes 
will cut net incomes very sharply below recent 
levels. During World War II, despite repeated 
tightening of excess profits taxes, corporate earn- 
ings actually rose slightly, though with temporary 
dips immediately after each new tax law was enact- 
ed. Industrial production can hardly show as 
great an increase from present levels as it did from 
1940-41 to 1943-44; on the other hand, the near- 
record profits of early 1951 have been earned after 
deduction of taxes at rates which are well above 
those in effect in 1941, and are already so high that 
they cannot be raised much further. 


Thus, for practical purposes, present market 
valuations of common stocks as a whole can be 
measured against current levels of earnings and 
dividends without departing too sharply from real- 
ism. On this basis, they are decidedly cheap de- 
spite their historically high level. Obviously, how- 
ever, future earnings experience will vary sharply 
from one industry or company to another, and 
investors must be guided accordingly. 


Written August 23, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Steel Expansion Slowed 

A 42 per cent cut by NPA in fourth quarter 
steel allocations for expansion of steel-making 
facilities is expected to result in a slow-down in the 
industry’s construction program. While Govern- 
ment officials have taken the position that the in- 
dustry’s requests for steel were unrealistic, industry 
sources cite numerous instances of an extension of 
the projected construction period for key plants 
now going up. Smaller allocations of steel to the 
industry will mean larger supplies available for 
steel users. On the other hand, a slow-down in 
construction of steel mills could result in the steel 
shortage being prolonged for an indefinite period. 


Record Copper Demand 


The Government’s decision to relieve copper 
producers of their stockpile commitments for an 
indefinite period, and authorization for the trans- 
fer of copper supplies from the stockpile to indus- 
trial use, reflects the tight supply situation prevail- 
ing in the red metal. Recently, the price ceiling 
on copper refined from foreign ores was raised by 
three cents to 2714 cents per pound in an effort to 
attract the metal away from foreign markets. 
Domestically-mined copper remains at 241% cents, 
but copper refined from foreign ores or concen- 
trates is entitled to the higher ceiling price if pur- 
chased after May 21 when a three-cent boost in 
Chilean copper went into effect. Actually, users 
of Chilean copper are now paying only one cent 
more per pound than previously since a two-cent 
duty on imported copper was suspended by recent 
legislation. The outlook for copper producers con- 
tinues favorable, marred only by union threats of 
a nation-wide strike unless wage and other de- 
mands are met. 


Large Cotton Supplies 


With the third largest cotton crop in the nation’s 
history (over 17 million bales) now expected, 
legislators from cotton-producing states are explor- 
ing means of absorbing a potential surplus. The 
Munitions Board—whose duty it is to stockpile 
strategic materials—may be asked to add cotton 
to its list, and the Export-Import Bank will con- 
sider loans to finance cotton exports. Stocks of 
cotton held under the Government’s price-support 
program are unusually low whereas at the begin- 
ning of 1950 stocks amounted to a record 6.5 mil- 
lion bales. Thus, additions to Government hold- 
ings could be a strong market support. The world 
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cotton situation is much the same, with produc- 
tion for the 1951-1952 cotton year placed at 35 
to 36 million bales, several million bales more 
than anticipated world consumption. However, 
world stocks totaling 11 million bales as of August 
1 were the lowest since 1929. 


Locomotive Backlog High 

Installations of new locomotives were at a bet- 
ter rate during the first seven months of this year 
than in the similar 1950 period, but inroads into 
order backlogs have been small. On August 1, 
1,602 locomotives were on order vs. 1,674 on July 
1; 1,132 were on order August 1, 1950. Deliveries 
during the first seven months of this year totaled 
1,483, of which 1,471 were diesel, compared with 
1,289, (1,283 diesels) during the same period last 
year. During July, the roads installed 174 locomo- 
tives vs. 254 in June. 

Production of new freight cars during July was 
disappointing. Deliveries of 5,290 cars compared 
wtih 9,644 in June reflected strikes in seven plants 
of four different car builders as well as floods 
which affected production in the Middle West. 


Peak Paper Output 


With production of paper and paperboard for 
the first six months estimated at better than 13.5 
million tons, indications are that last year’s record 
output of nearly 24.3 million tons will be easily 
surpassed, Output since June 30 has been at a bet- 
ter rate than a year ago. During the six weeks 
ended August 11 the ratio of paper production to 
theoretical mill capacity averaged 92.9 per cent 
compared with 89.9 per cent a year earlier, while 
paper-board output averaged 87.3 per cent, or 
about the same as that shown for the same 1950 
period. Owing to mid-summer shutdowns, these 
ratios are seasonally low. For the four weeks ended 
August 11 production ran above 100 per cent, 
against a little over 98 per cent a year earlier. Al- 
though distributors’ stocks are rather large, the 
present rate of demand should be well sustained 
by military requirements and a new peak record 
of around 26 million tons for all 1951 seems in 
prospect. 


Help for Tool Makers 
Higher prices and “super-priorities” for ma- 
terials have been granted the machine tool makers 


by the OPS in an effort to break the industry’s 


production bottleneck. 
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Meanwhile the American Society of Tool En- 
gineers is launching a program whereby manufac- 
turing plants with the capacity and ability to pro- 
duce machine tools will be put in touch with tool 
builders seeking added capacity. Such measures 
should help close the wide gap between machine 
tool orders and shipments. The index of orders 
during the second quarter of this year averaged 
522.6 (1945-47 = 100) while the index for ship- 
ments was 172.1. During the similar 1950 period, 
the index of orders stood at 113.1, shipments at 
78.7. 


Shipbuilding Orders 

Orders for five new Mariner class dry-cargo 
ships and two large oil tankers placed during July 
brought the total number of ocean-going vessels 
contracted for by U. S. shipyards to 87 of which 
37 are cargo ships and 26 oil tankers. The great 
majority of the vessels were listed as 100 per cent 
unfinished at August 1 while only four are as much 
as 50 per cent completed. These four vessels are 
scheduled to be finished this, year, 61 are to be 
completed in 1952, and the remaining 22 are slated 
for delivery during the first seven months of 1953. 
Leading shipyards thus will continue active for a 
considerable time yet to come. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Dow Chemical will build research facilities cost- 
ing $4.5 million at its Midland, Mich., and Free- 
port, Tex., plants. 

Glidden has called for redemption October 1 its 
41% per cent preferred stock; each share is con- 
vertible into 1.5 common shares and should be 
converted prior to redemption date. 

Kennecott Copper’s $4.65 per share for six 
months ended June 30 (vs. $3.49 in same 750 
period) set a new record. 


Pacific Gas & Electric has placed in operation 
three 100,000 kw generators, at its Contra Costa 
plant at Stockton, Calif. 

Union Carbide & Carbon will build a $5-to-$6 
million plant in West Virginia to produce allethrin, 
a synthetic insecticide. 


Other Corporate News 

Scranton Electric’s 4.40 per cent preferred stock 
has been admitted to N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film stockholders vote 
October 4 on approval of divorcement of its ex- 
hibition from the production and distribution 
business. 

U. S. Leather will redeem the class A stock 
October 2; each share is convertible into three com- 
mon shares through September 17. 

Duplan Corporation’s nine months sales were 
$25.7 million vs. $24.8 million last year; profits 
were lower because of increased taxes and reduc- 
tion in prices. Weaving has been curtailed since 
July 1. 

International Tel. & Tel. has acquired 31 per 
cent of the common stock and 40 per cent of the 
preferred stock of Kellogg Switchboard & Supply. 

Davison Chemical has granted a license to a 
subsidiary of Lever Brothers & Unilever, Ltd., 
covering manufacture and use of Davison’s fluid- 
type synthetic cracking catalyst to serve European 
petroleum refiners. 

Beech Aircraft has arranged a $20 million 
V-Loan maturing in 1953. As of August 3, $9 
million has been taken down under the agreement. 

Best Foods sales for the fiscal year ended June 
30 were $89.2 million vs. $78.1 million one year 
earlier. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber sales were $544.6 mil- 
lion in the six months ended June 30 vs. $344.9 
million in the same 1950 period. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be. regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't, 2%s, 1972-67......... 98 2.65% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975... . 97 2.95 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 104 4.15 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

SRD seo cic edeweaebove tiers eeu 99 3.20 105 
Gities Service 38;. 1977 52..50<5000% 98 3.10 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 94 3.00 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963... 102 4.20 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 95 3.00 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 97 4.75 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 54 463 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 104 = 4.33 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 97 5.15 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.39 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum.......... 90 5.56 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends -—Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.30 b$1.53 b$1.39 35 


Dow Chemical ...... *2.00 *2.40 5.73 c6.12 113° 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 1.20 £1.76 £3.02 32 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.10 b2.68 b2.44 60 
General Foods ....... 2.45 1.80 al.01 a0.70 44 
Int’l] Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 65.34 b5.06 220 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 £3.92 £404 52 


Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 1.95 b2.11 b2.96 49 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.00 b2.11 b2.02 64- 
United Biscuit ....... 1.80 0.80 b2.19 b2.09 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—12 months 
to May 31. f—12 months to June 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——Dividends———, *Indi- 
Paid Paid Paid Recent cated 
Since 1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ..... - 1939 $2.00 $2.00 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 1881 9.00 9.00 160 5.6 
Borden Company ....... 1889 280 180 48 58 
Consolidated Edison .... 1885 1.70 1.50 31 +64 
Household Finance... ... 1926 2.20 180 38 +63 
ee ee 1918 .300 2.25 54 5.6 


Louisville & Nashville ... 1934 3.52 3.00 51 6.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 1903 3.00 250 40 7.5 
May Dept. Stores....... 1911 150 135 34 44 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 150 34 5.9 
Philadelphia Electric.... 1902 1.35 1.12% 28 +5.4 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 1918 2.00 150 34 5.9 


Safeway Stores ........ 1927 240 120 35 69 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 1912 135 1.10 35 $46 
Southern Calif. Edison... 1910 2.00 150 34 5.9 
Sterling Drug.......... 1902 2.50 150 45 5.6 
Texas Company ........ 19022 325 165 51 6.4 
Underwood Corp. ...... 1911 400 225 54 7.4 
Union Pacific R. R...... 1900 5.00 4.75 102 45.9 
Uabied Fit isis... cians 1899 450 450 70 6.4 
Walgreen Company...... 1933 185 145 27 68 


*Based on 1950 total payments except as otherwise indicated. 
tBased on indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~ --Earnings~ Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $2.25 — 84 b$0.57 42 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 3.00 c563 c4.74 51 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 1.00 2.52 3.24 32 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.60 {1.12 £130 14 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 c2.15 c442 40 
Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 3.50 e6.68 e11.70 114 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 1.50 2.33 235 31 
General Amer. Transport. 3.00 2.25 c2.12 2.70 52 


General Motors........ 6.00 3.00 5.46 3.13 50 
Glidden Company .... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 g2.76 40 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.50 3.75 c3.49 c4.65 78 
Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.20 cl163 2.06 45 


Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 2.75 c¢3.22 c4.83 68 
Simmons Company.... 3.00 1.50 3.09 2.39 32 


Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.50 c2.10 c257 31 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 1.40 2.25 2.69 40 
U. | Si Steel ilio.:.... 345 2.25 4.08 c3.61 42 
West Penn Electric.... 185 1.00 cl1.70 cl51 29 





b—First quarter. c—Half-year. e--Six months ended April 30. 
f—-12 months to June 30. g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Two interesting planks highlight RFC bill as lending agency 
sets new standards of its own—Treasury listens to advice 


about bonds, but it's wait-and-see whether it takes it 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The reason 
KFC is interminably investigated is 
that stories of influence crop up so 
oiten. From this, outsiders jump to a 
naive conclusion that the changes in 
law recommended after the investiga- 
tion are designed to insulate RFC 
from corruption. The report by the 
Fulbright Committee doesn’t try to 
disabuse anybody. On the contrary, 
it discusses the bill as if that’s just 
what it would do. In it are a few 
minor points in tune with the report. 

The bill has two interesting planks. 
First, RFC is made independent of 
other executive agencies. No longer 
must railway loans, for instance, be 
approved by ICC as well as RFC it- 
self. But the independence from other 
agencies is then completely surrend- 
ered to Congress. RFC gives up its 
capital funds and loses its power to 
borrow from the Treasury. Instead, 
it gets its money from Congress 
through annual appropriations. There 
seems to be fashions on this point; 
until recently, new agencies were set 
up with their own cash precisely be- 
cause Congress honestly distrusted 
itself. 


Another plank requires that 
loans be limited to ten years, with re- 
payment to come from earnings. 
They must not be for the purpose of 
refinancing, which to the committee 
is a “bail-out.” Yet a great part of 
market financing is just for this pur- 
pose: bonds are originated to refund 
scattered loans and are repaid by 
borrowing anew. 


Meanwhile, RFC itself has estab- 
lished new lending standards and, 
through Chairman Symington, has 
put forth a defense of its existence. 
The standards, in part, defer to vari- 
ous simple prejudices: no bail-outs, 
no loans to “luxury hotels,” gam- 
bling establishments, or to concerns 
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that mainly sell liquor. Since they 
weren’t discussed at the hearings 
there is no mention of gyp veterans’ 
schools or lonely hearts agencies. 

The apologia also strikes a positive 
note. The growth of defense activi- 
ties will create credit difficulties for 
small business, between which and 
collapse stands the RFC. Abolition is 
a “blow at small business, in favor of 
the trust, the cartel and the monop- 
oly”; while giving so much to “pre- 
serve free enterprise” abroad, why 
not lend a little to preserve it here? 
There are several pages in this vein, 
which were couched in a tone of deep 
conviction. So far, small concerns 
have been going to their banks, but 
the plea looks to the future. 

At the same time, Symington made 
this interesting comparison between 
his operation and that of the banks. 
RFC borrows $278 million of its 
funds at 17% per cent, whereas a 
commercial bank gets most of its cash 
free of interest. A banker would 
point out that he doesn’t get it in 
such big amounts, but in small sums 
that keep a staff of tellers busy all 
day. This overhead surely goes to 
more than 17% per cent. 


The Treasury had been planning 
to pep up its bond selling campaign. 
Instead of the mere prosy texts based 
on the value of savings, it intended to 
appeal to wartime impulses, with 
TV programs, posters, etc., slanted 
to Korea. How this would work out 
in the event of a cease-fire or ob- 
jection by the State Department that 
the fighting wasn’t “war” was not 
explained. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee refused the money 
for such a sales campaign. 

Congressmen offered some sugges- 
tions that didn’t require that much 
campaigning. The Treasury gets 
most of its subscriptions by getting 
E bond payments deducted from 





payrolls. It makes no effort to sell 
to executive personnel separately. 
Yet, it was pointed out, the G bonds 
have a value that most people are not 
aware of. The rate is still attractive. 
On death, they are payable at orig- 
inal cost to the heirs, which is a good 
insurance feature. 

Moreover, Congressmen pointed 
out to the Treasury, the number of 
people who would be interested in 
this bond, in preference to the E 
series, has increased since savings 
bonds were invented. Census and 
Federal Reserve Board surveys show 
it. Although the various series were 
offered to appeal to separate markets, 
the Treasury has been pushing the E 
bonds alone. It’s to be seen whether 
the Treasury will try out the advice 
offered it. 


Wheat excepted, the Agriculture 
Department predicts that practically 
every class of food will be in large 
supply through the rest of the year. 
Meat and dairy products, which com- 
prise the bulk of the family budget, 
especially are in good supply, though 
butter prices may go up some more. 
This abates the danger of a sharp 
price inflation, given the looser price 
control laws. 


Government economists expect 
that the gross national product 
through the year ended June 30, 
1952, will total about $340 billion. 
GNP is now estimated at the rate of 
about $326 billion, so that expected 
increase is only a little more than 
four per cent. If the rise is continu- 
ous it would bring the rate at this 
time next year eight per cent above 
the present level. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Business Background 





A banker turned tobacco man plays leading role in industry 


effort to ease stamp tax skyrocketing on nation's smokers 





UT LOUD—As a vice presi- 

dent of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, O. P. McComas 
often heard 
men roar loud- 
ly in the priv- 
acy of their 
clubs about the 
danger of bal- 
looning taxes. 
During the 
past five years, 
as president of 
Philip Morris 
& Co., Ltd., he 
listened to and 
agreed with 
leaf men’s laments on the same sub- 
ject. “Why don’t we talk out loud,” 
he inquired, “and let smokers know 
they are paying more in taxes than 
for the cigarettes they smoke?” Be- 
ing inclined to practice what he 
preaches—and not to preach too 
much—McComas discussed the sub- 
ject with fellow officers and directors. 





O. P. McComas 


_ Support—Supporting McComas 
in his belief that, while it might be 
poor politics to talk out loud about 
taxes, it was a responsibility of man- 
agement to let customers and share- 
holders know the facts was ALFRED 
E. Lyon, board chairman. Lyon was 
primarily responsible for inducing 
McComas to leave banking for to- 
bacco, back in 1946, and since then 
McComas as Lyon’s right bower has 
restored balance between sharply 
rising sales and production with the 
result that net income of the company 
has advanced in a five-year period 
from $4.9 million to $16.6 million for 
the fiscal year ended last March 31. 


Thumbs Down—The campaign 
to persuade Congress to slow down 
the tempo in further boosting the 
industry’s revenue stamp tax has 
moved ahead in recent months under 
the aegis of the National Association 
of Tobacco Distributors, of which 
Joe Kotopny (FW, Aug. 15) is 
president. At tax bill hearings union 
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chieftains, farm representatives, retail 
shopkeepers and tobacco wholesalers 
voiced their concern lest the increase 
proposed by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury JoHnN W. Snyper, from seven 
cents a pack to ten cents, might crip- 
ple if not kill the golden goose. The 
rise was tempered to a one-cent boost 
to eight cents a pack. Every segment 
of the industry had a representative 
on hand except management. “Didn’t 
Kolodny want you there?” McComas 
was asked. “On the contrary, he was 
careful to see I wasn’t there,” com- 
mented the tobacco man. The reason 
is obvious ; in politics, industry is sus- 
pect. 


In Smoke—But in frequent talks 
with employes, farmers and_ stock- 
holders, McComas says his piece out 
loud. For example, The Phifip 
Morris annual report for 1951 
pointed out: “The retail price paid 
by the majority of consumers for a 
package of cigarettes is about 20% 
cents. This covers a revenue stamp 
of seven cents, about 3% cents on the 
average in state and city sales taxes, 
four cents to the farmers who grow 
the tobacco and to other suppliers, 
and only about three cents each to 
distributors and manufacturers. . . 
The taxes charged against our last 
year’s sales totaled $169.7 million, or 
55 per cent of sales.” The amount 
received by the Government is 
greater than that “received by any 
group benefiting from or making 
tangible contribution to the com- 
pany’s operation, whether as _ stock- 
holder, employe, farmer, supplier or 
distributor.” 





Scraps—In a little over six 
weeks, Chrysler’s special metal scrap 
program has yielded over 2,000 tons, 
this in addition to the regular pro- 
gram which yields some 35,000 tons 
of scrap iron and steel a month. “Our 
program is to re-examine all tools 
and dies which we have stored for 
service work to see if we can find 
ways to get along with fewer of 


them,” explained H. C. WEcKLE:R, 
company vice president. Such is the 
abundance produced under this coun- 
try’s free enterprise system that, un- 
til the Korea-fused defense program 
took off, it was neither necessary nor 
economical to go to such measures for 
scrap. Scrap collecting on a piecemeal 
basis is expensive. 





Intelligence Test—If you can’t 
assimilate NPA regulations it may 
be because your intelligence is a little 
on the backward side. That, at least, 
is the inference to be drawn from the 
comment of WALTER C. SKUCE, as- 
sistant NPA administrator, who 
recently explained that the rules, 
being legal measures, just can’t be re- 
duced “to fourth-grade intelligence.” 


Suggestion — Skuce’s explana- 
tion was offered in resporise to a sug- 
gestion from Representative CLINTON 
D. McKinnon of California. Mr. 
McKinnon said small business men 
could not afford 
to hire inter- 
pretersandask- 
ed the official 
why NPA did 
not translate 
the necessary 
legalese into 
sidewalk Eng- 
lish and send it 
along with the 
regulation as a 
Harris & Ewing descriptive 

C. D. McKinnon summary 
“written by a man who writes what 
people can read and understand.” 





Measuring Rod—Formal school- 
ing is not an accurate measuring rod 
to apply to human intelligence. A 
Ph.D. man, for instance, may com- 
mand considerable attention at a cam- 
pus tea. There, he rates; but in a 
roundhouse he’s just another Joe. 
Conversely, many industry men pos- 
sessing little formal schooling are in 
the position of hiring degree men. 
Their non-academic brains create jobs 
for the scholars. In the weighted 
average, greater importance is usu- 
ally attached to. practical experience. 
Experience, incidentally, not school- 
ing, is the prime consideration that- 
caused President Harry S. TRUMAN 
to select a product of Hell’s Kitchen’s 
public schools for a position several 
echelons above Skuce’s in the bureau- 
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cratic scale. He is Defense Mobilizer 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 





The Squeal—American produc- 
tion men pride themselves on getting 
a lot out of the material. Take meat, 
for instance; ask about waste when 


Pillsbury Mills An Income Issue 


you're talking with Armour’s F. W. 
SPECHT, Swift’s JoHN HOLMEs, or 


Epwarp F. Witson who springs | 
from a family of packers. Any one of | 


the three will subconsciously revert 
to the industry’s boast, “None of the 
hog is lost except the squeal.” 


« 
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Earnings in fiscal 195| jumped to $4.27 per share or 
more than twice the regular $2 dividend. At price of 
35, this investment grade stock yields 5.7 per cent 


P illsbury Mills, operating on one of 
the narrowest profit margins in 
the flour milling industry, increased 
its net income ratio during fiscal 1951 
and reported a large gain in earnings 
both before and after income taxes. 
Net per common share was nearly 
double that of the previous year, 
which marked a low point in the com- 
pany’s postwar history, and the pros- 
pects are that these gains will be ex- 
tended. 

The earnings increase stemmed 
largely from improved margins on 
bakery flour sales and more nearly 
normal soybean processing margins. 
Net income per dollar of sales in- 
creased from 0.8 per cent in fiscal 
1950 to 1.2 per cent last year. Owing 
to a high level of earnings from 1946 
through 1949, the company was sub- 
ject to no excess profits tax, and 
there is still considerable room for 
further earnings improvement before 
an excess profits tax would apply. 


Recent Acquisitions 


An old-time flour mill operator, 
Pillsbury during the last several years 
has acquired a number of other com- 
panies including Globe Mills on the 
West Coast, the Champion Milling 
Company of Clinton, Ia., and Ballard 
& Ballard of Louisville, Ky. Pillsbury 
products have nation-wide distribu- 
tion, and in addition Globe Mills’ 
flour and packaged grocery items con- 
tinue to be sold in the western area 
and Ballard products in the southeast. 
Pillsbury has also increased its busi- 
ness through the effective merchan- 
dising of new varieties of kitchen 
“mixes” not only for pancakes, an in- 
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dustry veteran, but for pies, hot rolls, 
and three kinds of cake. Ballard 
produces an even wider assortment. 
Grain merchandising, which has been 
introduced during the last decade, 
continues to grow in volume and 
further extension of this business is 
planned. The company presently oper- 
ates eleven terminal grain elevators 
and 16 grain merchandising offices, 
two of which were opened during the 
last fiscal year. 


Diversification Widening 


A three-fold increase in dollar sales 
since the 1941 fiscal year has reflected 
a widening diversification of activity 
as well as higher unit prices. Starting 
with flour, selling prices of milling 
products are averaging higher than 
a year ago, and with consumer in- 
come increasing, demand continues 
strong. Bakery and grocery sales of 
cake and bread and grocery sales of 





Pillsbury Millls 


*Sales *Earned ——Calendar Years—— 
(Mil- Per Divi- rice 


Year lions) Share dends -—Range— 
1937.. $69.1 $2.76 $1.60 33354—20% 
1938. . 63.4 D010 1.60 2644—20% 
1939. . 489 3.08 1.60 31144—23 
1940... 472 164 1.60 2874—22 
1941... 56.1 1.47 1.15 23144—13% 
1942.. 74.4 a2.16 1.25 19%—15% 
1943.. 99.8 2.13 1.25 26 —18% 
1944.. 133.1 a2.30 1.25 28 —23% 
1945.. 1400 246 1.45 37%4—25 
1946.. 1403 3.52 1.70 354—29% 
1947.. 188.3 a838 2.30 384—30% 
1948.. 2269 6.13 2.00 3454—30 
1949.. 2004 3.51 2.00 32%4—26 
1950.. 201.0 2.16 2.00 34144—28% 
1951.. 2245 4.27 b1.50 b35%4—31 





*Years ended May 31. a—Revised by company. 
b—Through August 22. D—Deficit. Note: 
Company had paid dividends in each year since 
1924, 





Avco Mfg. 


time-saving kitchen “mixes” should 
gain in volume. And despite a down- 
ward trend of flour exports generally, 
Pillsbury in recent years has experi- 
enced some growth in its overseas 
business and plans an even greater 
volume in maintaining “our leader- 
ship in the export trade.” 

Another company activity which 
has been expanded considerably in 
recent years is formula feed opera- 
tions conducted through feed and soy- 
bean plants in several western states. 
The feed manufacturing and distribu- 
tion facilities of Ballard & Ballard 
are contributing to this growth in the 
southeast. 


Dividend Payments 


During the 1951 fiscal year, Pills- 
bury was able to double its pre-tax 
net on a gain of only 11.7 per cent in 
sales. Even after sharply higher taxes, 
net was up 76 per cent, with earnings 
at $4.27 per common share vs. $2.16 
in fiscal 1950. Pillsbury has main- 
tained a fairly stable rate of disburse- 
ment through the years, and begin- 
ning with fiscal 1947 has paid $2.00 
a share (the rate varies slightly on a 
calendar year basis). 

Considered as an income-producer, 
Pillsbury stock is fairly high-grade, 
yielding 5.7 per cent at present prices. 
With a further gain in earnings in 
prospect, shares of this investment- 
type issue are well worth retention 
or acquisition on the basis of the 
present yield. Dividends should con- 
tinue to be maintained at the present 
50 cents quarterly rate at least with 
a good degree of safety added owing 
to the high earnings realized in fiscal 
1951 while another good year is ex- 
pected to follow. 
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CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















SEU 


INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 149 


A dividend of FIFTY CENTS 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable October 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 14, 1951. 
The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 
HERVEY J. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 




















E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 20, 1951 
The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 
a share on the Preferred Stock — $4.50 | 
Series and 871/2¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable 
October 25, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on October 
10, 1951; also 85¢ a share on the Com- 

mon Stock as the third interim dividend 
for 1951, payable September 14, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 27, 1951. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 


























USE&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on Octo- 
ber 15, 1951. to stockholders of rec- 
ord September 26, 1951. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary 





August 22, 1951 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Low and slightly concave, a new 
concrete highway safety guard rail 
forces speeding automobiles back on 
the roadway should they strike it— 
painted with Corrosite, a recently in- 
troduced protective plastic paint, the 
guard rail is the design of Hiway Se- 
curity Guard Corporation of Iowa 
and has been successfully tested on 
Connecticut’s Wilbur Cross Highway. 
. .. Dirty automobile cooling systems, 
which cost motorists over $100 mil- 
lion annually according to Fram Cor- 
poration, can be avoided by the use 
of a new Fram radiator and water 
cleaner to be promoted heavily dur- 
ing the next five months—once the 
campaign is underway, motorists will 
be able to telephone Western Union 
Operator 25 for the name of the near- 
est Fram dealer handling this product. 
. . . Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany a fortnight ago took the auto- 
motive world by surprise with the 
announcement of a new battery, the 
Exide Ultra Start, with an ‘‘amaz- 
ingly longer life” than present models 
—tests have been “so startling,” ac- 
cording to the company, that it re- 
fuses to predict how many years the 
new battery will last. . . . Patented 
gasoline tank cap requires no key, yet 
is siphon-proof — installed perma- 
nently, the gadget opens automatically 
for filling by the pressure of the gas 
pump nozzle; it’s a product of FM 
Industries, Inc. 


Office Appliances . . . 

Computation of Federal old age 
benefit and withholding tax deduc- 
tions for any employe’s salary is the 
specific task of an automatic tax com- 
puter, called the Ayres Calculer-D, 
designed to speed the work of payroll 
departments—made by Kirk Plastics 
Company of a shatter-proof Celanese 
plastic, the computer weighs only 16 
ounces and measures nine inches long 
by four inches high. . . . A new low- 
cost Bruning Copyflex machine, 
Model. 20, offers a 46-inch printing 
width and fills out Charles Bruning 
Company’s line of five other copying 
machines—it’s designed to turn out a 


medium volume of prints and requires 
no special installation, dark room, 
etc... . Lightweight Dupli-Tray pro- 
vides convenient storage space for 
1,200 duplicating machine masters in 
the 8% x 11-inch size—manufacturer 
is Diebold, Inc. . . . To facilitate the 
handling of direct mail, there’s the 
EnMail, a new machine that will col- 
late, envelope, imprint, stamp, and 
address or label 50 to 100 pieces a 
minute—requiring only one operator, 
the compact and versatile machine is 
available for sale or rent in two 
models by Volks Machines, Inc. 


Random Notes... 

The nation’s transit industry begins 
to celebrate its one hundredth anni- 
versary on August 30—this will be 
followed on September 24 with the 
widespread observation of Transit 
Progress Day. . . . An emergency 
soup kitchen, the first of its kind to 
day, was presented to the Office of 
Civil Defense of Onondaga County 
by the Rotary Club of Syracuse, New 
York—it was built by 14 employes 
of Trailmobile, Inc., who donated 
their services as a contribution to the 
defense effort; tools and working 
space were provided by Trailmobile 
while materials were furnished by the 
Rotary Club. . . . Reporter Publica- 
tions has plans to introduce a $2-a- 
copy quarterly magazine in October 
directed to persons with expensive 
tastes in art, apparel and hobbies— 
it will feature swatches of material, 
tip-ons and various inserts in keeping 
with its appeal to the Gentry, as it 
will be called. . . . An electric snow 
removal machine will be displayed in 
hardware stores in time for the first 
snowfall, the product of Sensation 
Mower, Inc.—powered by a % horse- 
power capacitator type motor, the 
Sensation Snow-Blo will toss snow 
up to 20 feet to either side. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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Electrical Equipments 


In Sound Position 


Heavy power requirements of a defense economy will 


keep industry busy for a considerable period. Group 


leaders offer excellent long term investment values 


he electrical equipment group 

lacks glamour in comparison with 
many other industries. Nevertheless, 
for consistent dividend-paying ability 
and gradual longer term growth, the 
industry has much to commend itself 
to investors. Sales of the leading 
companies are well balanced between 
capital goods and less cyclical con- 
sumer electrical items, thus providing 
a good measure of stability. 

Under the expanding rearmament 
program, demand for electrical equip- 
ment from utilities and industrial 
plants has accelerated. Atomic energy, 
chemical and aluminum plants require 
tremendous amounts of power, and 
the utility industry now plans to spend 
SY billion during 1951-1953 for in- 
creased capacity even though outlays 
for new electric facilities in the past 
five years totaled a record-breaking 
$8 billion. In this connection, it may 
be noted that kilowatt-hour sales of 
electricity have nearly doubled every 
ten years — from a little more than 
30 billion kwh in 1920 to more than 
280 billion kwh in 1950. Moreover, 
according to President Gwilym Price 
of Westinghouse Electric, the electric 
power industry is expected to grow 
at an average annual rate of about 
six per cent for the next 15 years. 


Busy Days Ahead 


Heavy capital goods production for 
utility and industrial enterprises, plus 
an increasingly important role in the 
nation’s defense program will take up 
the slack caused by lower civilian 
goods output. General Electric — 
largest domestic manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment — estimates that its 
total production this year will be 
fairly evenly divided among military 
items, capital goods for industry and 
consumer durable goods. Last year, 
producers’ goods accounted for 70 per 
cent of total sales by G-E and con- 
sumer products 30 per cent. 
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Ranking next to General Electric in 
size, Westinghouse Electric did over 
a billion dollar business last year for 
the first time. This year, the com- 
pany is “shooting at a production 
goal of a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars,” the groundwork for which was 
established by a 50 per cent increase 
in productive capacity in the past five 
years. Output of household appli- 
ances and other consumer items by 
Westinghouse amounted to $320 mil- 
lion in 1950 (32 per cent of sales) 
and within the next five years the 
company has hopes of raising output 
of this division to about $500 million 
annually, barring a full-scale war. 


Growing Corporation 


McGraw Electric is probably best 
known for its automatic toasters 
(Toastmaster), of which it is the 
largest manufacturer. However, this 
growing organization is also the num- 
ber one producer of portable electric 
fans and electric fuses, and occupies 
an important position in the water 
heater field. McGraw obtained a de- 
sirable balance between capital goods 
and consumer goods lines through a 
merger with Line Material Company 
in 1949; the latter makes electrical 
distribution and transmission equip- 
ment sold to electric utilities, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies and 
railroads. For the full year 1950, 50 
per cent of McGraw’s sales went to 
the utility industry, 35 per cent to the 
consumer goods trade and the balance 


of 15 per cent to industrial customers, 
Government agencies and others. 
Square D’s reputation has been 
founded on well-engineered products. 
Through six divisions, the company 
makes a diversified line of electrical 
devices, including controls, regulators, 
and switches. Late last year, Square 
D sold its Kollsman Instrument Divi- 
sion to Standard Coil Products. It 
was explained that the flight and navi- 
gation instruments produced by this 
division were unrelated to the com- 
pany’s other electrical products, and 
the management felt that the sale 
would provide substantial funds for 
expansion of its electrical divisions. 
Primarily a farm equipment manu- 
facturer, obtaining about 60 per cent 
of its business from that source, Allis- 
Chalmers is also important in the 
electrical apparatus field (25 per cent 
of sales) and in industrial machinery 
(15 per cent). As of June 30, the 
company’s general machinery division 
had a $206.5 million backlog, while 
unfilled military orders at the tractor 
division amounted to $151 million. 


Investment Status 


By virtue of their dominant trade 
positions, General Electric and West- 
inghouse must be regarded as most 
suitable for general investment pur- 
poses. However, the three smaller 
companies are entitled to “business- 
men’s investment” ratings and, along 
with the leaders, are favorably situ- 
ated in a preparedness economy. De- 
spite huge capital expenditures in the 
postwar period, General Electric now 
boasts a single-stock capitalization 
while Square D and McGraw Electric 
are also free of senior capitalization. 
With the exception of Allis-Chalmers, 
all five issues have now climbed above 
their 1946 highs (Square D being the 
most recent to accomplish this feat) 
so that the industry’s favorable pro- 
spects are reflected in current quota- 
tions. 


The Leading Electrical Equipment Makers 


-—— Sales ————Earned Per Share—— oret 
(Millions) ——Annual—. -Six Months— -Dividends—, Recent 





Company 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
Allis-Chalmers......... $351.1 $343.7 $6.99 $8.72 $3.86 $4.01$3.25 $2.50 48 
General Electric........ 1,613.6 1,960.4 4.36 6.01 268 2.44 380 2.10 60 
McGraw Electric....... Os (02 e214 “SS 42 400 3° 225° 6S 
a ae 35.2 46.3 2.29 3.61 1.27 228 1.75 0.70 28 
Westinghouse Electric.. 945.7 1,019.9 4.95 5.36 1.86 1.98 2.00 1.50 40 
* Declared or paid to August 22. 
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SKILSAW we. 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 





G4th Consecutive Cash Dividend 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skilsaw, Inc., which 
was held August 14, 1951, a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share on Skilsaw common stock 
was declared payable Septem- 
ber 14, 1951, to stockholders of 
record August 29, 1951. 


SKIL 


E. B. McConville 


Vice-Pres. & Treas. 








REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA 





Villa, nicely furnished, 1% yrs. old. Heart 
greater Miami, fast growing N. E. dist. 
County taxes. Corner 225’ frontage. 6 showers 
and kitchens. Cottage large units. Jaroused 
porches, windows, doors. Terrazza floors. 
Copper hardware. High, close to Biscayne 
Blvd. and Bay. Unusual Rockery pool land- 
scaping. $44,000. 
Dr. CLAUD SMITH 
Box 6, Snohomish, Washington 











NEW YORK 





BEAUTIFUL HOME 


in perfect condition; 8 rooms, 3 baths, enclosed 
heated sun porches; in addition, maid’s quarters 
and bath on 3rd floor; butler’s pantries; terraces, 
flower pools, lovely landscaped flower gardens. 
Preferred residential section of Poughkeepsie. 
Ideal location for doctor’s home and offices; 1% 
blocks from bus lines. 
$75,000.00 value—will sacrifice. 
Only small down payment required. 
Box No. 637, FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





Beautiful Home 
Biltmore Forest, N. C. 


Lovely brick house in the mountain 
countryside near Asheville, N. C., 
Charlestonian architecture, balcony full 
length of house up and downstairs, 17 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, guest house, garage, 
servants’ quarters, situated on 3 acres 
beautifully landscaped, in exclusive Bilt- 
more Forest. 


Reply to P. O. Box 5110, 
Biltmore, N. C. 





VIRGINIA 


Bond Market 








VIRGINIA 
INCOME ESTATE 


Attractive home. 253 acres pro- 
ductive land. Close to city and a 
going proposition. This is a real 
value. Retire and live comfort- 
ably. Write for brochure. 


KIAH T. FORD & CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Concluded from page 3 


erable portion of the new savings has 
been channeled into new issues of 
corporate securities in recent months, 
and despite the high level of undis- 
tributed corporate profits the indica- 
tions are that new capital require- 
ments will remain heavy over the 
remainder of this year, at least. 

But with the supply of funds from 
sources other than sale of Govern- 
ments to the Federal Reserve also 
heavy, large capital flotations will not 
exert as heavy a pressure on the bond 
market as was the case during the 
spring and early summer. If com- 
modity prices turn strongly upward 
once more some firms will find it 
necessary to increase their borrow- 
ing against inventories. But the lat- 
ter are already so large in many lines 
as to constitute a serious problem, 
and for some months to come the ef- 
fects on demand for credit of any 
increase in commodity prices should 
be offset by liquidation of excessive 
inventories. Judging from experience 
during World War II, the supply of 
funds created by personal saving is 
likely to remain high for the duration 
of the rearmament period, though 
perhaps not as high as during the 
second quarter. Thus, the extremely 
tight credit situation which prevailed 
until recently is not apt to be repeated 
within the predictable future, and it 
seems probable that the June-July 
lews in the bond market will stand 
for some time to come. 


Dividend Changes 


American Sugar Refining: Additional 
of 50 cents and quarterly of $1, both 
payable October 2 to stock of record 
September 5. 

Benguet Consolidated Mining: 10 
cents, less Philippines taxes, payable 
October 31 to stock of record September 
5. Previous payments were five cents 
on December 30, 1950, and two cents 
January 1950. 

Brown Rubber: 25 cents payable Sep- 
tember 1 to stock of record August 25. 
Previous payments were 40 cents in 
June and 25 cents in March. 

Capital City Products: Extra of 75 
cents payable August 29 to stock of rec- 
ord August 24. In the fiscal year ending 
August 31, $1.371%4 was paid compared 
with 62% cents in the previous year. 

Chesebrough Manufacturing: Extra 
of 50 cents and quarterly of 75 cents, 


both payable Sepember 25 to stock oj 
record September 4. Extra of 25 cents 
was paid in September 1950. 

Continental Oil: 60 cents payable Sep- 
tember 14 to stock of record August 27. 
Company paid 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend on June 14. 

Dayton Malleable Iron: Has ordered 
payment of one additional share for 
each five held. Additional share will be 
issued October 1 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 4. Also year-end of 75 cents 
payable August 28 to stock of record 
August 15. 

Dobeckmun: 35 cents payable Sep- 
tember 10 to stock of record August 31. 
In last quarter dividend was increased 
to 30 cents from 25 cents. 


First National Stores: Initial of 50 
cents on new common payable October 
1 to stock of record August 27. Com- 
pany paid 75 cents quarterly prior to 
2-for-1 split. 

Lehn & Fink: 20 cents payable Sep- 
tember 14 to stock of record August 31. 
Previously paid 12% cents at quarterly 
intervals. 

Metal & Thermit: Quarterly of 50 
cents and extra of 25 cents, both payable 
er 10 to stock of record August 

:. 

Northrop Aircraft: 25 cents payable 
September 14 to stock of record on 
August 28. First dividend since 25 cents 
in October 1948. 

Parker Rust-Proof: Extra of 50 cents 
and quarterly of 62% cents on the com- 
mon, both payable September 1 to stock 
of record August 27. 

Powdrell & Alexander: 10 cents pay- 
able September 15 to stock of record 
August 31. The company previously 
paid 18'4 cents in June and March. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 30: Abbott Laboratories; Car- 
riers & General; Comimercial Credit; 
Electric Controller & Mfg.; Mergen- 
thaler Linotype; National Sugar Refin- 
ing; Scovill Mfg. 

August 31: Pabco Products; Western 
Department Stores. 

September 1: Beatrice Foods; Inter- 
national Shoe; Ralston Purina; West 
Virginia Water Service. 

September 3: Reliable Stores. 

September 4: Central Illinois Electric 
& Gas; Cuban Atlantic Sugar; M. 
Lowenstein & Sons; Marine Midland; 
A. O. Smith Corp. 

September 5: Admiral Corp.; Angos- 
tura- Wuppermann; Arvin Industries: 
Commonwealth Edison; Continental 
Baking; Corning Glass; Cream of! 
Wheat; Davega Stores; Decca Records: 
Emerson Electric; Felt & Tarrant: 
Froedtert Corp.; General American In- 
vestors; Hercules Motors; Locke Steel 
Chain; Louisville Gas & Electric; Lud- 
wig Baumann & Co.; Mid-States Shoe; 
Pratt & Lambert; Rome Cable; Square 
D Co.; United States Plywood; Unt 
versal Cyclops Steel; West Penn Elec- 
tric; West Penn Power. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: — 1950 1951 
9 Months to July 31 

ee ! ee $2.76 $2.15 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 8.36 8.48 
6 Months to July 31 

Rest Mls ke xe sme cksans 1.06 1.08 
12 Months to June 30 

Aili Ges: ch anaantees st 3.51 3.90 


Amer. Agricultural Chem. 643 6.11 


Bruce CB. 1.) Go........ 6.39 4.81 
Columbia Gas System.... 1.30 1.11 
Cumberland Gas ........ 0.87 0.69 
Hamilton Gas ........... 3.69 3.18 
Procter & Gamble....... 5.31 6.34 
Public Serv. (New Mex.) 1.61 1.54 
Stroock (5S.) & Co....... 2.75 2.77 

9 Months to June 30 
Avast. DO scsapacuse ns 2.20 1.30 
Parker Rust Proof....... 3.04 2.87 


Willys-Overland Motors . 1.08 D0.07 
6 Months to June 30 


Airplane & Marine Invest. 0.36 0.09 
Alleghany Cofp........... D0.06 D0.07 
Aluminium Lid.......... *4.88 *4.09 
Amer. Brake Shoe....... 3.09 1.95 
Amer.-La France-Foamite 1.24 0.44 
American Tobacco ...... TY § VAY 


Anaconda Copper Mining 2.92 2.10 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 3.58 9.56 


Bath Iron Works........ 1.55 0.79 
Biss (CH. W.). Geiss s cies 1.01 0.91 
Dries: WR agdiaive deve 3.65 1.63 
Chicago Yellow Cab..... 0.57 0.96 
Ce I, cic conan 0.38 0.02 
Colonial Stores ......... 1.61 1.79 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 0.34 0.35 
2 an eer 3.89 2.77 
Eastern Air Lines....... 1.56 1.03 
Edison (Thomas A.) Inc. 1.55 0.19 
Emerson Drug .......... 0.75 1.14 
Federal Motor Truck.... D060 D1.19 


Ferry Cap & Set Screw.. 1.27 0.58 
Food Mach. & Chemical.. 2.11 1.27 


General Finance Corp.... 0.71 0.77 
Globe=Union ...esc ieee ce. 1.30 1.81 
Household Finance ..... 2.11 2.27 


Humble Oil & Refining... 4.97 3.00 
int'l BE oc ctdew sewed *1.95 *1.33 
Int'l Rys. of Cent. Amer.. 0.45 1.23 


Johnson & Johnson...... 2.45 2.70 
La France Industries..... 2.80 2.01 
Lawrence Gas & Elec..... 1.43 1.76 
ey eee 1.37 1.71 
Lincoln Service.......... 2.44 2.30 
EASES ote lo cid Segoeiwrs gaia 2.51 2.04 
Li SEE leks ced awaa daca 2.45 3.05 
Lone - Stir Gls a. 36 oceeks 1.35 1.57 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 1.56 1.35 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons 2.47 2.86 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales.... 0.80 0.56 
Lunkenheimer Co. ...... 3.48 1.31 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber 9.77 3.88 
Maracaibo Oil .......... 0.88 0.26 
MagtR EM siccedccccess 1.91 3.32 
or oar Ba 1! oo 
ee a oe re 2.87 1.58 
Metals Disintegrating ... 0.70 0.70 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas D0.63 D0.40 
Mojud Hosiery ......... 1. 1.65 
Munsingwear, Inc. ...... 0.96 0.92 
NAG 0 Ie carats ecw aars 2.45 1.53 
Nat’] Alummate ......... 1.71 1.51 
Nat'l City Lines......... 0.82 0.84 
Nat’l Motor Bearing..... 1.89 1.30 
Nat’l Rubber Mach....... 1.55 ale 
Natoweme £20. cece ccccces 0.19 0.38 
Neptune Meter .......... 2.27 2.21 
New England®Gas & Elec. 0.69 ous 
New England Pwr....... p26.13 = _p27.54 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1950 1951 
6 Months to June 30 

New Orleans, Tex. & New 
(re $6.98 $11.19 
New Rochelle Water..... 2.49 D3.48 
Poems Coast Ca........ D0.68 D1.45 
Pacific Public Service.... 0.68 1.12 
Pacific Tin Consol........ 0.51 0.22 
Pan Amer. Petroleum.... 2.48 1.85 
Paramount Pictures ..... 1.23 1.38 
Penney (J. C.) Co....... 2.17 2.13 
Phelps Dodge ........... 4.44 3.54 
Philadelphia Co. ........ 0.93 0.49 
Phila. Dairy Products.... 2.86 2.80 


Phila. Suburban Trans... 1.34 2.30 


|, a, ee 1.75 1.84 
Pitney-Bowes ........... 0.69 0.78 
Pittsburgh Railways ..... 0.21 ‘nd 
Publicker Industries ..... 0.69 0.44 
PEE “ciwdg tunities as 2.53 2.87 
Purolator Products ...... 2.72 1.28 
Real Silk Hosiery....... 0.74 0.78 
Reliance Mfg. .......... 0.21 0.03 
Remington Arms ........ 0.41 0.14 
Revere Copper & Brass.. 3.25 3.58 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco cl.64 c1.67 
oo 4 Os eee 1.26 1.01 
oo a ee 3.75 2.12 
Rochester Tel. ....065..: 0.60 0.89 
Saguenay Power ........ *2.55 *3.38 
St: Crom Paper......... 4.06 5.92 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 1.48 0.79 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.14 1:23 
Semtsan’ Las 2.2.66... 0.54 0.80 
WN SO eecibvcececin 0.97 0.89 
Semler (R. B.), Inc...... 0.06 0.11 
Shattuck Denn Mining... 0.65 0.32 
Signal Oil & Gas........ _ 4.08 3.41 
Sommers Drug Stores.... 0.78 0.85 
a Pe 1.85 1.92 
South Penn Oil.......... 2.45 2.09 
ee 2.57 2.10 
Standard Gas & Elec..... 1.59 0.46 
Standard Oil (Ohio).... 2.14 1.92 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.53 0.57 
a ee 0.50 0.68 
Taylor-Wharton Iron ... 4.44 2.28 
Tennessee Gas Trans..... 0.88 0.77 
Texas Gulf Producing... 1.33 1.24 
Timken Roller Bearing... 3.37 3.39 
Trans World Airlines.... 1.07 0.42 
Transamerica Corp. ..... 1.12 0.97 
Union Sulphur & Oil..... 3.62 4.16 
United Engin. & Fdry.... 2.33 4.14 
CK, ae GR, caw nee ns 6.91 8.50 
Be, te EM sb aciclncceces 7.85 3.55 
Universal-Cyclops Steel... 2.55 2.49 
We BEM: Sneek. os 2.40 2.86 
Loo Ug” ee 0.38 0.28 
Vulcan Detinning ....... 1.06 0.80 
Western Union Tel....... 3.45 2.61 
White’s Auto Stores..... 0.51 1.04 
Willson Products ....... 1.10 1.36 
Wisconsin Hydro Elec.... 0.75 0.82 
Woodley Petroleum ..... 0.74 0.64 
Wright Aeronautical..... 3.45 3.40 

3 Months to June 30 
oe ee 0.10 D0.21 
Burgess Battery ........ 0.92 0.71 
Carborundum Co. ....... 1.82 1.99 
Eeapetretns TAGs. ics. 0.00 0.45 0.56 
General Foods .......... 0.70 1.01 
Gerber Products ........ 0.55 1.22 
Leland Electric .......... 2.33 0.62 
Se Ae 1.05 0.60 

9 Months to May 26 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 0.87 1.00 





* Canadian currency. c—Combined common and 
Class B. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(87¥%2¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Company’s 
342% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
Series A and Series B, payable 
October 1, 1951, to the holders of 
such stock of record at the close 
of business September 4, 1951. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company. payable 
September 28, 1951. to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business September 4, 1951. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, August 21. 1951 
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(BRiGGs & STRATTON) 
i al 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
thirty-five cents (35c) per share, less 2.80 
per cent Wisconsin privilege dividend tax, 
on the capital stock (without par value) 
of the Corporation, payable September 15, 
1951, to stockholders of record August 31, 


1951 
L. G. REGNER, Secretary. 
August 21, 1951. 














Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 12% cents per share on the 
common stock of the corporation, payable September 
15, 1951, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 1, 1951. 

ROY W. WILSON, President. 














Newmont Mining 

Corporation 

Dividend No. 92 
On August 21, 1951, a dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share was declared on the Capital 
Stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 
able September 14, 1951 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business August 31, 1951. 


GUS MRKVICKA, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., August 21, 1951. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 169 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 


27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 


The above dividends are 
payable September 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5, 1951. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
August 17, 1951 























si 
I-T-E 
CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 40¢ 
per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable September 1, 1951 
to shareholders of record at 
the close of business August 
23, 1951. 
E. |. ATLEE, JR. 
Secretary 








August 21, 1951 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


Board of Directors on August 10, 
1951, declared the regular semi-annual! 
dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
Preferred shares payable September 10, 
1951 to shareholders of record August 
27, 1951 and a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 35¢ per share on the Common 
shares payable September 27, 1951 to 
shareholders of record September 10, 
1951. 

CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Vice-President and Secretary 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Stocks on major exchanges normally J 
sell ex-dividend the second full business — atle 
day before the record date. Kelsey-Hayes Wheel | 
ie oot OE ee 62%c 10- 1 
Company able Record Ke Do cl. oo teense oe 7 ya 
~me : 0-15 u SERNECOEE NUOD. 2.66653 4 
ee ee oe SS cee -Clark <2... Q60c 10-1 
ie 12%e 9-15 9-1 | Lehn & Fink........... 20c 9-14 
Allied Mills.......... Q50c 9-14 9- 4 | Lily-Tulip Cup ...... 62¥%zc 9-15 
Allied Prod. ........ Q50c 9-27 9-14 | Lone Star Gas....... Q35e 9-10 
Amalgamated Sugar..Q35c 10-1 9-15 Lorillard (PB) ....--.0. 30c 10-1 
Am. Cig. & Cigar..... $3.50 9-14 8-31 Do 7% pf......... Q$1.75 10-1 
Am. Cyanamid ....Q87%c 10-1 9-4 | Marine Midland ..... Ase 1 
Ashland Oil & Ref....Q50c 9-15 8-27 | Maytag Co. ......... Q35e_ 9-15 
Associates Invest....... Q$1 9-29 9-14 | McGraw Elec......... Q75c 9-10 
Bangor Hydro Elec...Q40c 10-20 10-1 | Mesta Mach. ...... Qo2%c 10-1 
Bayuk Cigars ......... 20c 9-14 8-30 | Muskogee Co........... 40c 9-12 
Beech Nut Packing..Q40c 9-24 8-31 | Natl City Lines...... Q25c 9-15 
Breet CO. oss eis as 25c 9-10 9-1 | Nat'l Cylinder Gas....Q25c 9-10 
Briggs & Stratton....Q25c 9-15 8-31 | Newmont Mining........ $1 9-14 
EPR E35c 9- 1s 8-31 | Niles-Bement-Pond ....25c¢ 9-15 
Brown Rubber......... 25¢ 9-1 8-24 | Northern Natural Gas..45c. 9-25 
Campbell, Wyant & C...50c 9-10 8-29 | Ohio Edison........... 50c 9-29 
Con, COMRORE: 5 cna. ss *60c 9-30 9-7 | Page-Hersey Tubes...*55c 10-1 
Capital City Prod.....E75c 8-29 8-24 —" Rust Proof. Q62Y%4e 4 ; 
Carey (Phillip) ..... 40c 9-13 9-1 © sapgassisesesares .- 
ram ( y ‘ 3 : See 5c 10-1 9-12 | Penney (J. C.)...... Q50c 10- 1 
Cent. Coal & Coke..... 50c 11-1 10-1 | Philco Corp. ......... 40c 9-12 
AG sasksiernvesinn dt E50c 11-1 10-1 | Do 34% pf...... Q9334c 10-1 
Central Foundry...... Q20c 9-20 9-7 Pitts. Cons. Coal..... Q75c 9-12 
Central Maine Pwr.....30c 9-30 9-10 | Pitts. Screw & Bolt..... ISc 9-21 
Chamberlin Co. of BOO «teers st ore creere cick E20c 9-21 
WOM: theta suites 10c 9-14 8-31 | Powdrell & Alex....... 10c 9-15 
Chesebrough Mfg.....Q75c 9-25 9-4 | Pyrene Mig. .......... 20c 10-1 
en E50c 9-25 9-4 | Raybestos-Manhattan ..50c 9-12 
City Products...... Q62Y%c 9-29 9-12 | Republic Steel ....... Q75c_ 10-2 
Compo Shoe Mach...Q17%c 9-15 8-31 | Riley Stoker ......... Q30c 9-15 
Conde Nast Pub...... Q25c 9-15 8-31 Seeman Bros. .......... 25c 9-15 
Consumers Co..........25¢ 9-15 8-31 | Shattuck (F. G.)....Q10c 9-21 
Copperweld Steel ....Q50c 9-10 9-1 Skilsaw Fe, on. ee sees Q30c 9-14 
Continental Oil......... 60c 9-14 8-27 | Solar Aircraft ....... QlS5c 10-15 
Cunningham Drug...37%c 12-3 11-17 Do... cece cece eee eee ESc 10-15 
PB siaids cin yn eeeant E75c 9-27 9-15 | Soss Mfg. ........... Q25c_ 9-18 
Curtiss-Wright ....... Q25c 9-28 9-5 | Southern Pacific ....Q$1.25 9-17 
Cutler-Hammer ...... Q50c 9-17 8-31 | Southern Union Gas..Q20c 9-15 
Diana Stores ....45% Q20c 9-15 8-31 Talcott (James) ..... Q20c 10- 1 
Dobecksmun .... 6 i. .0s 35c =609-10-—Ss 8-311 Do 4%% pi ..... Q56%c 10- 1 
Domestic Finance ...... 10c 10-1 9-1 | Texas Util ............ 42c 10-1 
a a are 85c 9-14 8-27 | Thermoid Co. ....... Q20c 9-28 
Durez Plastics & United-Carr. Fastener.Q40c 9-10 
a Aner Q25e 9-15 8-28 United Fruit ........ Q75c 10-15 
Edison Bros. Strs.....Q30c 9-12 8-31 Do ose eee eee eees ES0c 10-15 
Fairchild Cam. & Instr... 25 9-7 8-24 United Gas eee e teens 25c 10-1 
First Nat:: Stores... ...: 50c 10-1 8-27 United Piece & Dye ...10c 10-1 
Garlock Packing ....Q25¢ 9-29 9-14 | Uuged Wallpaper ==) 1 
Garrett Corp........... 40c 9-20 9-4 |i S. Se hao ale: Q25¢ 9-14 
Gatineau Pwr....... *Q30c 10-1 8-31 | Gish Pwre& Lt... 45¢ 10. 1 
Gaylord Container..Q37%c 9-10 8-31 Yo the & ee ”."Q30c 9-20 
Gen. Am. Trans....... Q75c 10-1 8-31 itntna Q50c 9-15 
Gen. Mills 5% pf....Q$1.25 10-1 9-10 | way ree Sete ees 58 O25e 10. 1 
Ga. Sot et. ae | eee ee ee ee 
8 phn agi.25 11-1 10-1 | West Va. Coal & Coke .30¢ 9-10 
Gold & ‘Stock’ Tel...0$1.50 10-1 9-15 | yest Va. Pulp & FP. . she IO o 
Goodrich (B. F.)...... 50c 9-29 9-7 | ye tor Pump...050c 9-20 
a re Q$125 9-29 9-7 | Woe hy ee 
Greyhound Corp...... Q25ce 10-1 9-10 — yg S350 9-15 
Do 44% pf.....0$1.06% 10-1 9-10 | Youngstown yee on nde as 
Hershey Creamery....Q50c 9-29 9-19 eee era 
ae eS ee 75c 10-1 9-5 | Am. Beverage 4% pf. .Q5e 9-1 
Int’l Business Mach.. - O81 9-10 8-17 | Cons. Cement 
Int'l Harvester ...... 10-15 9-15 | _ $1.40 pf. .......... $1.05 - 9-29 
Interstate Hos. Mills. B30c 9-15 9-1 | Reading Tube cl. A ....50c 10-22 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker..40c 9-1 8-23 Stock 
err Q75c 9-20 9-6 | Am. Gas & Elec. ...... 5% 9-10 
a re Q50c 9-10 8-28 | Crucible Steel ........ 2% 9-29 
Kansas City Pwr. * : oo . Q—OQuar- 
RST Smet on 900 eee le OO Or ee 
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Street News 





"Legal complications'' end proposed merger of Chase and 


Manhattan—Treasury Secretary's courage backs E bond drive 


he bank stock market, not always 

reliable as a forecaster of future 
events, scored a clear “beat” in telling 
the Street generally that some bigger 
institution was angling for the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. At the 
height of the movement in Manhattan 
stock, on Monday of last week, the 
head men of the Manhattan and 
Chase National Bank confirmed the 
market’s suspicions. There were con- 
versations, they said, looking toward 
purchase of Manhattan’s commercial 
banking and trust business by Chase. 
Thirty-six hours later it was an- 
nounced that the conversations had 
been broken off, due to “legal compli- 
cations.” 

One thing remains from this sur- 
prising episode. It is that the Bank 
of Manhattan, for all its bigness and 
traditions, can be bought. Banking 
men recall that pretty much the same 
thing happened in the case of Brook- 
lyn Trust Company, which had the 
“for sale” sign hung on it so many 
times that purchase by Manufacturers 
Trust became a logical climax. 

Purchase of Manhattan’s banking 
and trust business would have been a 
bigger deal than any in the long series 
of mergers in the 1920s, which ended 
with the most delicious of all those 
brides—Corn Exchange—heing jilted 
at the altar. Some observers really 
believe, in view of the size of the fish 
now being angled for, that Corn Ex- 
change could again be a prospect. 

In the current trend toward bank 
mergers, nothing has been heard of 
the National City Bank which, in the 
1920s, competed step by step with the 
Chase National for supremacy in the 
New York field. The City Bank is 
under new management ‘now. It no 
longer believes in bigness for bigness 
sake, certainly not in growth by the 
merger method. City Bank has 
learned over the years that it is often 
better to develop branches from the 
ground up than to buy them from 
another bank. 
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All will admit that John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has convictions and courage. He 
is determined to make a drive for 
millions of small subscriptions to E 
bonds, to be styled Defense Savings 
Bonds. The latest report of the 
Treasury on sales and redemptions 
of E bonds covers the three months 
since the first of that series started 
to mature. It doesn’t appear from the 
report that the small investor is dis- 
satisfied with the Treasury’s failure 
to raise the rate on that kind of 
money. Of the $330 million E bonds 
matured in that three months, only 
20 per cent failed to accept the ex- 
tension offer at an unchanged rate. 
The new bond drive starts Monday. 


The big Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission bond issue scheduled for 
the middle of next month could prove 
or disprove one of the faults attrib- 
uted to the competitive bidding sys- 
tem. Bidding gives the issuer the last 
eighth of value, which sometimes re- 
sults in leaving a sour taste in the 
investor’s mouth. In due time, it has 
been contended, the issuer would 
have to pay for taking the last eighth. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission has been 
a frequent borrower in this market. 
Each time the competition has been so 
keen that the winner was left to won- 
der whether he really was the winner. 
In the meantime, however, experi- 
ence has made investment bankers 
more realistic in their bidding habits. 


Partners of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis—and the non-partners 
as well—have a great deal of faith 
in the prognostications of Harry 
Comer. He is the firm partner head- 
ing up research. They all point out 
that, starting with the 1929 debacle, 
he has called the turn every time ex- 
cept the decline in 1946. Now he is 
bullish. Inflation cannot miss as a 
force for higher prices, the firm is 
convinced. 








DIVIDEND NO. 209 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 
of fifty cents per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable 
October 15, 1951 to  stock- 
holders of record September 6, 


1951. EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., August 20, 1951 


SS 














KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
August 17, 1951 
A cash distribution of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share has 
today been declared by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
September 29, 1951, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 
August 31, 1951. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 

















INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 146 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
October 15, 1951, to stockholders of re- 
cord at the close of business on Septem- 
ber 15, 1951. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 




















UTICA & MOHAWK COTTON MILLS, Inc. 
Utica, New York 












\ UTICA 
@ \ Monawk 


Ne PRODUCT | 






(lymbol of Quality for over 100 Yeats 


The Board of Directors of the Utica and Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc., have declared a Dividend No. 193 
of $.40 per share on the Common Stock payable 
August 28, 1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close. of business August 20, 1951. 

R. T. MARSHALL, President. 














The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
| COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 12, 1951, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on August 30, 
1951. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
August 20, 1951, 
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Financial S 
<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 Efe 230 
220 | oo NI 225 Re 
200 220 
180 = 215 
160 INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 Re 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL | | 1, | | | 1951 - 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 3) F MAM J . 
(1) Prepare a definite program 2 on ‘ 
based upon your objectives Trade Indicators “Aug.4 Aug.11 Aug. 18 Pog 19 
and resources, looking to cap-| {Electrical Output (KWH).................. 7,003 7,069 7,164 6,370 
ital enhancement, income, or | §Steel Operations (% of Capacity).......... 101.1 101.5 100.4 90.6 R 
both; PUN Tee EI ok ise dvisv es vinnswcnns 813,366 809,354 $815,000 851,025 
(2) Analyze the portfolio already “ant aos Aug. 15 ane. 16 | 
established ; i Hess cae: eer eee Federal )..... $32,487 $32,480 $32,760 $26,896 . 
, otal Commercial Loans...| Reserve |..... 19,124 19,170 19,379 14,359 
(3) Tell you how to recast it SO| ¢Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }..... 1,390 1,220 1,155 1,879 
as to bring it into line with] U.S. Gov't Securities...... ae een. 30,997 30,920 30,949 35,078 
current business and invest- amen or eeeinitigs Cities fv iwcs ae pee = a R 
ment prospects, and in accord oney in SP OMIATION. 5... «00 Se J . ; y 
with your objectives; Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 1,089 1,731 1,619 1,566 
(4) Advise you, if your resources { 000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. 7+ Estimated. R 
are entirely in cash, how to| Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
inaugurate your program; a aT Aes eo. | 
: Averages: 15 16 17 18 20 21 High Low 
(5) Tell you instantly when each | 3) Toaustrials... 264.27. 26548 266.17 Ex- 266.19 265.30 266.19 2389 fm ® 
new step is necessary ; 29 Railroads... 80.64 80.72 80.62 change 80.27 80.03 90.08 72.39 
(6) Keep a record of every trans- | 15 Utilities...... 45.02 45.13 45.25 Closed 45.18 44.93 ! 
action you make, and an accu- 65 Stocks....... 95.09 95.39 95.53 | — ; 95.04 96.11 86.92 
rate transcript of your invest- | petails of Stock Trading: a" -" — me 2 21 . 
ment position ; Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 1 340 1,750 1,620 1,130 1,400 
: IssGes “TraGed 225 16:<25s saweoees 1,070 1,112 1,122 1,09 1,132 
(7) Furnish monthly comment on | vioiber of Advances... 524. 625 553. -Ex- 395 316 
your investment program. Number of Declines............ 280 240 306 change = = 
: : s-7. | Number Unchanged............ 266 247 263 Closed 26 
(8) Provide full consultation priv- | 72) Highs for 1951............ 27 40 49 42 377 ge 
ileges, in person, by mail, or | New Lows for 1951............. 5 2 3 4 4 
by wire, regarding any in-| 5.03 Trading: 
vestment problem. Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 98.76 9882 98.93 | . 9898 99.03 Bf » 
aoe Bond Sales (000 omitted)...... $2,650 $2,700 $2,590 | $1,870 $2,260 
Mail us a list of your securities and 4 1951 ——<— 
let us explain how our Personalized *Average Bond Yields: July 18 July 25 Aug.1 Aug.8 Aug. 15 High Low 
Supervisory Service will point the oe rerer Eres 2.906% 2.911% 2.918% 2.886% 2.874% 2.951% 2.616% r 
way to befter investment results. Mica haccdax ae tee 3.263 3.250 3.260 3.213 3.209 3.304 2.876 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. eee 3.545 3.542 3.515 3.465 3.448 3.545 3.105 
eae *Common Stock Yields: 
You incur no obligation. 50 Industrials...... 6.24 6.11 6.06 5.96 5.97 655 5.96 k 
—— 20 Railroads....... 6.37 6.14 6.06 5.97 6.05 6.69 5.62 
20 Utilities........... 6.03 5.97 5.96 5.90 5.91 6.11 5.75 
FINANCIAL WORLD 90 Stocks.......... 6.23 6.10 6.05 5.95 597 646 5.95 
RESEARCH BURE AU *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
‘ ‘ F 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N.Y. The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending August 21, 1951 
in (wi iaati Shares ——Closing——, Net 
Please explain (without obligation to Traded pm ay OE chamee 
aie emetic 4. te 25020 1% 1% +% 
aid me. ee er errr os 123,100 21% 22% + % 
My Objective: International Telephone & Telegraph........ 105,600 163% 17 + % : 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [J National Power Gt Lagits << ics ccc ccc cuscsce 85,500 2% Z —%4 
Re EE SCE ae eT eee 81,800 12 12% + % 
a 4 Warner Brothers Pictures.................. 80,300 14% 143% +% 
es Coy ae Sr) Sb SR AI SE os ese widens Capa wues 76,100 41% 43% +2% 
ions ae | Canadian Pacific Railroad.................... 72,000 27% 28% + % ' 
(Aug, 25) H Montana-Dakota Utilities..................... 60,400 20% 22% +1% 
sieniden Seay VAC © 6.50 0k tiene Ree Ceres 60,300 34 35 +1 
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This is part 24 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 











recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 



































Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 









































New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Reda Pump .......00. cawueeeg el oats canes Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 7% 
| ee ‘July, 1950 5% 
Farnings ..... $0.84 $0.66 $0.49 $0.34 $0.37 $0.35 $0.08 $0.26 $0.51 $0.85 $1.03 
Dividends .... 0.65 0.62 0.42 0.30 0.30 0.27 0.30 0.15 0.40 0.50 0.55 
Regal SMEG s.<sesciedccccs occ ccedese Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 8% 534 4% 5% 
BAO, wcvtctnese March, 1947 3 3 3 3% 
Earnings ..... : coos eee sees eee eeee $0.91 $0.76 $0.44 $0.49 $0.84 
Dividends .... Recapitalized January, 1946- 0.60 p0.30 0.10 0.25 0.25 
J Reis (Robert) & Co........... Be. cccees Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 3% 3% 1% 2 
re November, 1947 2 Y, 1% 48 % 
Earnings ..... $0.05 $0.02 D$0.04 Ds$0.09 31.80 $0.38 D$1.07 D$0.93 D$0.89 

9 Dividends .... Recapitalized November, 1947 None None None None 

() , 

6 Reiiance Electric & Eng..... PE ecccncn. 18 16% 11% 13% 15% 31% 34% 24% 26% 28% 43% 

EMME ccccvscecs 10 9% 9% 10% 11% 14% 14% 14% 17% 17% 27% 

5 (Adjusted to 2-for-1 split Earnings ..... $1.19 *r$1.12 k$1.09 k$0.75 k$0.77 k$1.01 k$0.82 k$3.77 k$3.89 k$3.51 k$4.18 

January, 1951) ........... Dividends _.... 0.64 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.75 0.7 1.12% 1.50 

6 

6 Rice-BUG BGs: cnssccecsdecen GN. Seccusn:: 5% 7% 6% 10% 19% 48%4 49 32% 32 25% 32 

| PS rere 3% 4% 5% 7 11 19 23% 22 24% 19% 23% 

9 Earnings ..... m$0.70 m$3.65 m$4.34 m$5.56 m$5.40 m$3.80 m$10.39 m$9.98 m$8.31 m$3.56 m$6.22 

9 Dividends .... 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.50 2.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

8 

8 Richmond Radiator .......... High ....... " 2% 1% 1% 4% 4% 10% 13% 6% 4% 2% 3% 

6 a eee 1% yy y 1% 2% 3% 5% 3% 2% 1% 2% 

6 Earnings ..... $0.25 $0.25 $0.11 $0.11 D$0.45 $0.22 $0.19 $0.30 $0.37. D$0.55 $0.66 

J Dividends .... None None None 0.20 None None None None None None None 

Rio Grande Valley Gas ..... MN isccecks 7/16 7/16 % % 1% 2% 4% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
WN sisccccccs % % 7/32 Y % 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... $0.06 $0.05 $0.10 $0.12 $0.12 $0.14 $0.15 $0.21 $0.20 $0.19 $0.19 
Dividends None None None 0.02 0.03 0.05 0.05 0.10 0.12 0.12 0.12 

Roeser & Pendleton.... 14% 14 12% 17 15% 22 26% 51 48 

9 11 10% 10% 13 11% 12 15 25 42 shies 
) (After 2-for-1 split eae cece Sees sees males “ ree 37% 28 46% 
7 February, 1948) .......... ai ‘acer SUE eiaticd daira fi ee ws 23 18% 25 
7 Earnings ..... j$0.70 j$0.71 j$0.75 j$0.60 j$0.59 j$0.50 j$0.64 j$3.32 j$4.00 ee j$2.59 

- Dividends ... 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.2 0.50 1.25 2.00 

Rest GS ss casecdwccscasves yee 12% 10% 9% 12 18 25% 30% 30% coee mite ‘ike 

0 BE avescacee 6 8% 7% 7% 10% 16% 21% 23 ase aa aaa 
7 (After 2-for-1 split rere rer Kans ones wske aaa aaa Bp ia 15% 13% 10% 13% 

Se, THEY kk ove castecctes BME devienceus aaa sleielil ‘nee eae rr ama ore 10 8% 8% 9 
6 Earnings ..... c$1.12 c$1.56 c$0.97 c$1.23 c$1.28 c$1.05 c$3.44 c$2.83 c$2.78 c$0.61 c$4.57 
1 : Dividends . 0.27% 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.47% 0.67% 0.90 0.75 0.80 
; Roosevelt Field ........-..... DR ssscaesce 3% 3% 4% 4 3% 7% 9% 7% 5% 7% 14% 

eee 1% 1% 2 2% 2% 2% 434 3% 3% 4 6% 

4 Earnings ..... $0.27 $0.32 $0.32 $0.37 $0.35 $0.17 $0.36 D$0.16 $0.06 $0.07 D$0.01 

Dividends .... 0.20 0.25 0.25 0.25 None 0.20 0.25 None 0.25 None 5.00 

)3 Rotary Electric Steel......... a Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 20% 43% 44% 24% 43 37 4254 

0) i ee October, 1944 13% 1854 17% 15% 17 19% 22% 
Earnings ..... $2.05 $3.89 $4.03 $3.26 $1.16 $1.45 $2.89 $5.41 $12.94 $6.65 $11.10 

% Dividends None None None None None None None None p2.00 1.50 2.0 

7o Rowe Corp. ........0scceseee NE scstesiiins Listed N. Y. Curb Exchang 874 87% 1134 
Low ...... cece January, 1948 6% 6% 8% 
Earnings ..... $0.42 $0.3R $0.47 $9.61 $0.66 $0.64 $1.10 $1.93 $1.67 $1.58 $1.78 
Dividends .... Initial payment on $1 par common December 10 0.50 0.80 0.80 0.80 
Royalite Oil, Ltd............. ee 36 25 17 22 18% 19% 19% 18% 24% 24% see. 
J ne 17% 17% 13% 16% 16% 17% 13% 15 14% 19% sees 
(After 4-for-1 split CO eee anes wuas as sets aaa aes gas Pe aa 834 14% 
February, 1949) ..........Low .......... iad re snes ee qetes ~aes Saar saat aie 5% 7% 
Earnings ..... $0.30 $0.34 $0.27 $0.29 $0.22 $0.10 $0.26 $0.37 $0.50 $0.51 $0.49 
Dividends .... 30.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $0.25 $1.00 30.25% $0.26 

Russeks Fifth Avenue........ MN? “adenccces 5 4% 3% 8 11% 23 43 da ana > 
1 Low .. cee 2% 2% 2% 3% 3 11 19% fae Be. oe ay 
(After 2-for-1 split High wade Rete wees aaa wetera Se 15 14 117% 10% 9% 
September, 1946) ........ ee eae eats — saaig a 113 10% 10 6% 7% 
ge Earnings neaes b$0.21 b$0.38 b$0.56  b$0.81 b$0.81 b$1.27 b$2.56 b$2.05 b$1.53 b$0.96  b$1.20 
%, Dividends .. None None 0.25 0.25 0.37% 0.37% 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.70 0.60 
y Ryan Aeronautical ........... WD dace sexes 5 6% 5% 5% 10% 12 10% 6% 7% 6% 10% 
4 Low .......00s 4% 3% 3% 2% 3% 6% 5% 3% 3% 4% 5 

4 Earnings ..... $0.82 “231.52 k$1.27 k$1.17 k$1.66 k$0.85 k$0.74 kDs0. 32 k$0.91 k$0.91 k$1.61 
V Dividends .... None None 0.55 0.35 0.35 0.15 0.45 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.20 
: _ 

4 2 
} b—12 months to February 28, following year. c—12 months to March 31, following year. j—-12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. 
TA m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. r—10 months to October 31. s—Paid in Canadian currency. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 

4 
Printed by C. . Vacisancis Ine. 
New York, N. 
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Charging an Open-hearth 
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From a scratchboard drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by William Pe 
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Progress in Steel 


Progress at Pittsburgh Steel Company is 
being measured by the ton these days as 
the expansion program inaugurated last 
year moves steadily toward its goal of 
increasing the company’s steel making 
capacity by fifty percent. 

This Program of Progress is designed 
to add a half-million tons of vital steel ca- 
pacity to the might of the Nation. It will 
also enable Pittsburgh Steel to add strip 
and sheet to its long established line of 
wire and tubular products and better serve 
all its customers. 


In order to make this substantial in- 
crease in capacity, provision has been 
made to feed more raw material to the 
company’s towering blast furnaces which 
are also being re-equipped to produce 
more of the iron from which steel is made. 

In turn, the Pittsburgh open-hearth 
furnaces, each of them bigger than a ten 
room house, are being rebuilt and en- 
larged. Soon the increased flow of iron will 
be charged as shown above into the roar- 
ing, white-hot interior of these giants and 
converted into a greater abundance of 


steel. This extra steel will help supply the 
demand of the new blooming-slabbing 
mill now under construction which will 
roll steel for the new strip-sheet mill and 
other finishing mills. 

Despite all the material things this 
extra half-million tons of steel represents, 
it signifies something much greater. It is 
tons of progress—a practical demonstra- 
tion that Pittsburgh Steel Company and 
the rest of the industry are pacing the 
demand for more steel to benefit all who 
live in the free world. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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